





Marsh Marigold Showy Ladyslipper Hepatica 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


Establish a Wildflower Planting in your garden, with all the beauty, fragrance and interest of the deep woods. There 
are always places in the existing garden where Wildflowers and Ferns can be incorporated. Near the pool, in the rock 
garden, under shade trees or near the house, are spots well suited for the introduction of these plants. 


PINK LADYSLIPPER—CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE. Big SHOWY LADYSLIPPER—CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTA- 


rose-pink slippers in full bloom on Memorial Day. Easily BILE. Not so hard to grow after all. We have seen it thriv- 
naturalized in dry woods, or pine groves where the soil has ing under an old pear tree in ordinary garden soil. Lovely 
an acid tang. 3 for 60¢; $2.00 per 12; $15.00 per 100. eggshell white flowers flushed with rose. 40¢ each; $3.50 per 
12; $25.00 per 100. 
BLOODROOT—SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS. Plant . - 
these snow white starry flowers in great masses under your August and September are the ideal months for planting our 
Flowering Crabs and Hawthornes and along your shady paths, native Ferns. Many of them will soon be dormant and easily 
where they can bloom with the Primroses and Violets in moved. For a suggestion in selecting varieties, we offer the 
early May. 3 for 60¢; $2.00 per 12; $10.00 per 100. following collections: 
, COLLECTION A 

BLUNTLOBED HEPATICA—HEPATICA TRILOBA. Ferns for a Shady Place 
First flower of earliest spring. Powder blue flowers of the 2 DIRE sb osccaace casas kus cousas $1.75 
most delicate charm appear through the dry leaves in April. - pd 1 teeesp beste taeheb cach gteebee +» 1.5 
Of easiest culture. Plant them all through the dry woods and SB. + + ladle ance lea aaa —- 
in shady pockets of the rock garden. 3 for 60¢; $2.00 per 12; Se ED sic cc tesesiakens a .. 3.00 
$10.00 per 100. 24 Evergreen Woodfern ............ ‘ cos | 6eOU 

I tine at ca arcu bai hiveacon a hs Anh Gh oe ..worth $13.00 
SNOW TRILLIUM—TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. One This collection for................ a 
of the most amiable of wild flowers and easily adapted to any Or-half the number for.............. vores 5.50 
shady nook. Large white flowers turning pink. Makes drifts 
of white in our open northern woods in late May. 3 for 50¢; COLLECTION B 
$1.25 per 12; $8.00 per 100. Ferns for Planting in the Sun 

ere ee rrr) rarer Pree » 428 

12 Baik WOES i6eciccsunccseses RL TE 2.00 
MARSH MARIGOLD—CALTHA PALUSTRIS. A dash 12 Ostrich Fern ......---.+- seeeees -+++ 2.00 
of gold for your sunny bog. Brilliant yellow wide-open flowers ge a ee worth $5.25 
in May and early June. Easily established and very hardy. ts: ties Mit ce as 4.00 
3 for 60¢; $2. 00 per 12 + ; $10. 00 per 100. Or-half the number for. onan ae : , -- 2.25 


PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS 
This book written by George D. Aiken will be of 
inestimable value in making your wildflower garden. 
You will learn how to grow such plants as Trailing 
Arbutus, Fringed Gentian, Lilies, Ladyslippers and 
other glorious wildflowers. The price is $2.00 post 


paid. 
* 
Our new list of Wildflowers and 


Ferns will be sent you on request. 


THE AIKEN 
NURSERIES 


_o == to Box 225 
alan PUTNEY VERMONT 





SNOW TRILLIUM 
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An interesting event, indeed, was the flowering for the first time in America of this giant Aroid, 
Amorphophallus titanum, native of the Dutch East Indies with a flower more than 8 ft. high. This 
is only the fourth recorded flowering of this extraordinary plant in cultivation, more curiously 
interesting than beautiful and besides it has a repulsive odor. All in all it is one of the most 
extraordinary of all known plants (Phetegrash ty Mew York Botanical Garden) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 
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| HE largest flower in all the world 


has recently bloomed in the greenhouse of 


the New York Botanical Garden. Natur- 
ally a flower (not a plant) that attains a 
height of eight feet and requires tropical 
conditions to grow properly is not a 
subject for the everyday amateur, but the 
rarity of flowering 
of §Amorphophallus 
titanum, one of the 


most remarkable of 
all known plants, is 
in itself interesting. 


Only five times has 
this giant flower been 
brought to bloom in 
cultivation, and_ this 
year’s appearance is 
its first appearance 
in America. The previous 
outside of the jungles of the Duteh East 
Indies where it is native, were twice at 
Kew Gardens, near London, England; 
once in Hamburg, and once in the Bo- 
tanieal Garden at Java. 


A Personal Reminiscence 


I reeall vividly the first blooming of 
this giant Amorphophallus at Kew, Eng- 
land in 1889 and the curiosity and eager- 
ness, the suspense with which we all 
watched and waited. Then, equally as in 
June at New York, this year, an unknown 
flower made its appearance. I think the 
excitement was even greater over that 
Kew performance. There was more mys- 
tery, a wider spread and more acute 
curiosity, for it was a greater novelty. 
At that time I had to partly “cover” the 
story of the flowering for the London 
As in New York 
this year, the artists were assembled with 
the reporters and commentators in ex- 
pectation of the great moment, the burst- 
ing and unfolding of the giant bloom; 
but with considerable difference. Then, 
the record was by hand drawing and en 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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bloomings, 


The Home Gardener's Magazine 


graving on wood, The art of photography 
and the reproduction by photo-engraving 


has wrought great changes. You were 
never sure in those earlier days as to 
whether the artist might not have added 
something or omitted an important de- 
tail. Today we have the actual photo- 






The leaf growth 
of the Giant 
A morp hophal- 
lus in the New 
York Botanical 
Gardens. The 
box is four feet 
square 
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graph and there is no escaping the fact 
that the flower did attain the size that is 
shown in the photograph on the facing 


page. 


A Miniature Counterpart 

The Titanic Amorphophallus is in- 
deed a_ horticul- 
tural curiosity 
suitable only for 
display in botan- 
ical gardens and 
similar educa- 


tional institu- 
tions. The aver- 
age gardener, 


however, can 
have his curosity 
satisfied by what 
is practically a miniature in the popular 
Amorphophallus rivieri, popularly ealled 
Devil’s Tongue or Snake Palm which 
comes from Cochin China. Apart from 
its curiosity, there is little to commend it. 
In fact as with all the Amorphophallus 
there is a good deal to be said against it, 
and all concentrated into one particular 
objection—its disgusting odor. At the 
Kew blooming it was deseribed as being 
a mixture of “rotten fish and _ burnt 
sugar,” and what an eight foot flower can 
do in suddenly bursting out with a full 
charge of such a stench is something that 
may be best left to the imagination. Our 
practical miniature suffers from the same 
handicap but we ean be thankful that it 
has a lesser capacity. 


What’s Its Family 


Amorphophallus is a member of the 
Aroid family to which our popular Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit and the common Calla of 
the florists also belong. The center 
column or spadix holds the actual flowers, 
pistilate and staminate, in separate por- 
tions, the male flowers at the upper part 
and the more conspicuous part is the en- 
veloping mantle, or spathe. 
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The growth habit of this plant is euri- 
ous. The tuber or corm throws up a single 
more or less biennial leaf for about ten 
years before the plant finally comes to the 
flowering stage. This leaf has a good deal 
of the appearance of an individual palm 
tree and is indeed highly ornamental. 

The New York specimen has been in 
the greenhouse for five years and it was 
in May this vear that evidences of the 
eoming flowering seen. After its 
long years of preparation the flower, gi- 
gantie as it is, attains maturity quickly, 
It was expected 


were 


and rapidly passes away. 












Flower of the so- 
called African-lily, 
Snake-palm- or 
Devil’s - tomgue 
from a fully ma- 
tured tuber about 
five feet high 
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that the bloom would open on Monday, 
June 7th, but progress was stopped owing 
possibly to the constant opening of the 
doors of the greenhouse to admit visitors, 
which reduced the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. It reached its prime at 7:45 Tues- 
day night and began to droop a bit early 
Wednesday morning. Though it was ex- 
pected that by the next day it would be a 
thing of the past, it actually remained in 
good condition for four days. The spathe, 
or enveloping sheath, is a deep maroon on 
the inside, becoming redder as the flower 
passes maturity; yellowish green outside, 
slightly spotted and marbled with white; 
twelve feet ten inches in circumference at 
the widest flair, and five feet one inch 
half way down. The spadix is Aurelian 
vellow, flushed at maturity with a darker 
color over irregular areas, and_ the 
pedunele or stalk is dark bluish green 
with yellowish spots. During the time of 
its active expansion on the Tuesday, the 
flower developed at the rate of about two 
The tuber had been 


inches an hour. 


Snake-Palm or 
RAYMOND B. WAILES 


A POSSIBLE ODDITY FOR ANYBODY 


OULD you like to have a plant 

curiosity which has attracted the 

attention of Believe It Or Not 
Ripley in his famous wonder-pictures, 
and has from time to time been exhibited 
at garden shows with marked success in 
drawing crowds? 

You would! Then get a bulb of 
Amorphophallus rivieri. This odd aroid 
ean be had from many dealers in bulbs 
during the Winter, early Spring or Fall. 
It is hardy at least as far north as 
Washington, D. C., but for best results 
it should be treated as a combination 
house plant and garden subject. 

The life eycle of the bulb is very euri- 
ous. It is a perennial but will only flower 
after it has accomplished at least four 
vears of summer growing throwing up a 
leaf that looks like a small palm tree each 
year. The bulb inereases in size each 
year, often reaching the weight of seven 
or eight pounds with a diameter of ten 
inches. This is too big to fill a derby 
hat, as you know,—even if you did want 
to put the bulb into a derby hat. 

During the winter months the bulb is 
dormant and should be stored in a cool 
room and receive the same treatment as 
Gladiolus, Tigridia, Ismene, ete. Along 
about February or March the bulb, if of 
flowering age, will show some signs of 
life as evidenced by the bud at the apex 
of the flat bulb, growing. The bulb should 
then be brought into a slightly warmer 
loeation and allowed to grow. It should 
not be potted, kept moist, or fed in any 
manner at this point, as it is at this part 


box four feet and 
reared its flower to a height of eight feet, 
five inches. The peduncle or stalk was 
eighteen inches high and eighteen inches 
in circumference. (It grew little after the 
flower had opened.) The spadix was six 
feet, one and a half inches long. 

The scientific staff of the New York 
3otanical Garden made minute observa- 
tions of the growth and development of 
the plant at all its stages of growth and, 
after this flowering, there will be very 
little, if anything, left unknown as to the 
construction, behavior, and chemical 
make-up of the flower and from all prae- 
tical standpoints perhaps that is all that’s 
needed. 

Amorphophallus titanum is a tropical 
plant requiring a temperature of around 
96 degrees, but the smaller, more easily 
grown Devil’s Tongue is less exacting. 
In fact it is often possible to have the 
flower suddenly appear without having 
given it any cultivation at all as is de- 
scribed below! LEONARD BARRON 


grown in a square 


Devil’s-Tongue 


(Amorphophallus Riviert ) 


of its life cycle that it behaves differently 
from other bulbs. It should be kept rest- 
ing on a plate or saucer in a conspicuous 
location where its flowering 
watched. The flower stalk which 
grows from the unpotted bulb increases 
in older bulbs until it is sometimes five 
or six feet tall. The spathe will be maroon 
in color, about ten inches broad, and the 
spadix emerging from it slightly curved. 
The stem is dark green and has a mottled 
appearance. The bloom or flower will 
last about ten days or two weeks when 
one has to remove the entire bulb to a 
place more remote than the living room, 
for it emits a earrion-like whieh 
ceases when the bloom withers. 

After the bloom dies, the bulb is once 
more dormant and one waits the several 
weeks which are yet to come during 
which the Winter nears its end and the 
frost leaves the ground. The bulb natu- 
rally waits this time also, and with the 
advent of Spring the dormant bulb should 
be planted in the garden at the time of 
other spring bulb plantings. The bulb 
will appear a bit shrivelled at planting 
time for it has used some of its food 
storage to produce the bloom. It gains 
this spent energy and more besides, dur- 
ing the Summer months when it is grow- 
ing outdoors. 

The bulb grows about as rapidly dur- 
ing the Summer as during the flowering 
period. The Summer foliage growth is 
tropical in appearance and is from one 
to three or four feet in height depending 
upon the age of the bulb and the care 
it receives during this period. The foli- 
age is distinctly an oddity and the out- 


can be 
now 


odor 
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After frosts have come and 

the foliage is winter killed, 

the bulb, if at least four 

years old, should be dug 

up. This specimen is about 

six years of age, freshly 
dug 


The Snake-palm (or what- 
ever you like to call it) as 
the growth is just breaking 
through the ground in early 
Spring. At this stage it is 
full of curious interest and 
the mottled clumped foliage 
forecasts the curious de- 
velopment within the next 
few months 


i) 


rng 
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The summer foliage of 
Amorphophallus rivieri 
which behaves similiarly to 
that of the Giant species 
shown on page 365. It 
grows about three to four 
feet high and is a really 
decorative plant . 





spread of the head of the plant is often 
three feet in diameter. It can be used as 
a porch box or urn subject. In the center 
of a bed it will also attract attention. 

The soil during the Summer or growing 
months should be well enriched with leaf 
mold or peat moss. Plenty of water 
should also be given as the plant ap- 
preciates the attention also given to other 
Calla-like plants. The bulb probably 
rrows best in semi-shade, but the writer 
has had suecess with the bulbs in full 
sun and full shade. 

When the first frosts come, the foli- 
age of the Snake-palm will be nipped 
and a gooey mass of twisted stalk and 
leaf will remain. This state of affairs 
is often accompanied by many sighs from 
garden lovers, but Amorphophallus rivieri 
being a perennial with at least some 
hardiness, is not affected in the least. One 
ean now muleh the bulb under its four 
or five inches of soil, for the Winter if 
it is less than four years of age, or dig 
it up and bring it into the bulb eellar 
for Winter storage. At this digging time 
however, one should earefully examine 
the soil for loose bulblets and even salv- 
age the thick finger like roots. In older 
bulbs these roots have eyes or buds at 
their tips. Planting such a root with its 
eve next spring will result in another 
individual. 


Cleaning Green Scum from Pools 


EWARE how you try to rid your gar- 

den pool of green scum! Tor if you 
overdo the following treatment you may 
kill your goldfish and perhaps also your 
plants. Here is a safe and sure method 
if you do not exceed the safe limits of 
application. First, discover by actual 
measurement and calculation how many 
square feet of water surface the pool con- 
tains. Second, divide this figure by 100; 
or, if the pool is deeper than one foot 
divide by seventy-five. Third, scatter 
widely one level teaspoonful of finely pow- 
dered blue vitriol (copper sulphate) for 
each 100 square feet of shallow pool and 
for each seventy-five square feet of deeper 
ones. A salt shaker makes a handy device 
for sprinkling this powder. Such a small 
quantity as this will not poison either 
goldfish or plants. If the water is limy 
add a trifle more sulphate than if it ia 
free from lime.—K. 


Auxilin for Cuttings 


HE chemical treatment of cuttings for 

quicker rooting continues to attract at- 
tention, and the latest product to be offered 
in this field is Auxilin described by the 
manufacturer as “miracle root grower for 
cuttings.” The preparation is put up in a 
convenient carton, enclosing a bottle with 
5 ees. of the preparation and a graduated 
measuring glass, together with a tabulated 
chart of recommended treatments showing 
suggested strength and dilution, the time 
of treatment and the time of rooting, and 
also the season of the year when the work 
is best undertaken. As long ago as 1877, 
Dr. Sachs of the Botanical Gardens in Java 
voiced the theory that plants naturally 
contained a growth stimulating substance. 
Subsequent workers identified this agent 
which has recently been put into a com- 
mercial form. The principal substance in 
auxilin is indolebutyric acid, if it does 
you any good to know that. 
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Looking Both Ways With Roses 


DAILY newspaper can print about 
A yesterday and what is expected 

for tomorrow. A carefully made 
monthly magazine, particularly if it is 
well illustrated, as is THE FLOWER 
GROWER, must be produced on a totally 
different method. The Rose reporter 
does not dash in madly at midnight to 
write a story which will appear the next 
day. He does his story two months 
ahead, to give time for the mechanical 
and distributing exigencies of any mod- 
ern worth while publication. So these 
observations, to appear in August, are 
really written in June. More than that, 
they are written in the first week of the 
June of Junes, so far as I am concerned, 
for | remember no year in which Rose 
richness, Rose maturity and Rose neigh- 
bors have so combined for a great floral 
disturbance as that which keeps me re- 
gretting every moment I am not “on 
the job” at Breeze Hill. This year, with 
an anticipation of about ten days later 
than the average, and with a knowledge 
that a mild Winter and an even Spring 
had prepared for great bloom, four or 
five warmer days culminating in two 
red-hot August days at the beginning of 
June caused all that lateness to disap- 
pear into the entrancing present. 

It was not Roses alone that felt the 
push of the season, for Peonies and Iris 
matured with Roses, and the Philadelphus 
or Mockoranges which are so important 
a part of the garden scene at Breeze 
Hill reached into the picture, to say 
nothing of the way the Hemeroeallis 
and other perennials which are a part 
of a real garden, got busy. 

So I must be pardoned for writing 
of what I have been seeing, because 
there is a point to make which looks 
ahead. These words will be read in Au- 
gust, and in August comes the time of 
trial—at least in the Middle States of 
eastern America—to the soul of any 
rosarian. It is then that his previous 
sins of omission are made apparent in 
the way black-spot may defoliate his 
plants or aphis make them nasty to 
touch. 

But if he has listened and read and 
conferred with his neighbors, particularly 
if he has gotten into the fraternity of 
the American Rose Society which touches 
with intelligent life every phase of rose- 
growing every month, he has eseaped 
these troubles and he ean look ahead 
as I want him to do as I direct his atten- 
tion. to things for next year which are 
the result, mostly, of June observation 
this year. 

Those who have followed me through 
the years of my FLOweR Grower writ- 
ings know that I am very fond of the 
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Hardy Climbing Roses. I have deplored, 
and continue to deplore the scanty assort- 
ment of these Roses one sees as he travels 
across country by motor, as I do con- 
siderably. A hasty journey through 125 
miles of smiling central Pennsylvania 
early in June did not present to my eye 
one single hardy Climber, and I found 
the audience I addressed at the county 
seat of an agricultural county as ignorant 
of Climbing Roses as was the fine-spirited 
county agent who was directing their 
agricultural activities on behalf of the 
Federal Government. I ought to have 
seen any one of forty or fifty lovely 
hardy Climbing Roses available to any 
of these people at less than the price 
of a box of candy, and not much more 
than twice the price of an ordinary 
“movie” admission. 

But to get back to my direct point, I 
have been observing that of the many 
hardy Climbers of great June attractive- 
ness there are two types at Breeze Hill. 
One type, and that much the more vigor- 
ous, grows up promptly to the arches 
seven or eight feet above the ground on 
which we hope for a great Rose display 
when Jack Frost doesn’t interfere. These 
high displays are fine, but they are not 
fine when they must be reached by bare- 
legged stems of Roses. For example, the 
new and extremely worth while Doub- 
loons, a great yellow flower, showed almost 


entirely above my head. A_ profuse 
bloomer and fine to eover an overhead 
trellis. Where exposed to full sun it is 


not so deep a yellow. A new red Rose, 
Winsome, and one of my much loved 
Australian Climbers, Queen of Hearts, 
had the same fault. One, Climbing 
Meteor, was blooming at the top, but the 
flowers were so opulent in their size and 
color that I could not disparage the 
variety. 

Then came the all-over type, including 
the Roses which bloomed as they climbed, 
and on which the old wood emits bloom 
shoots on the way, as it were, to the 


top. One of my pet Asutralian Roses is 
Sunday Best, a great single carmine 


Rose, with a white center which is really 
best for three successive Sundays. Three 
other Australian Roses, Daydream, Nora 
Cunningham, and Scorcher, each with 
very large, loose, open flowers of the ut- 
most grace, show bloom from bottom to 
top. The comparatively new Marguerite 
Carels, known as a Climbing Hybrid 
Tea, has immense flowers, very double, in 
a deep pink which fades sorrowfully 
but is nevertheless most decorative. 

I have almost forgotten Kitty Kinin- 
month, an Australian loose-flowered pink 
between those previously mentioned, 
which also is an all-over bloomer, as is 


its deeper neighbor, also Australian 
Amy Johnson. Quite new to me was th 
ideally named War Paint, which carried 
necessarily, red flowers with good buds 
developing into very double blooms stay- 


ing red, red, red until they dropped 
Mr. Stevens’ lovely Vanguard is very 
much of an all-over bush Rose whic! 


2an be trained as a Climber, and whic! 
with its Rugosa habit will do well iz 
any form. It blooms to the ground. 
Turning toward the much desired sal 
mon and yellow hues almost never seen 
by the planters who are willing to stop 
with Dorothy Perkins, or even Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, one finds a good flowering 
habit in Coralie, and almost as good in 
the white-blooming Chastity. Coupe d’Or 
gives a remarkable pink and yellow con- 
trast all over, and of the newer yellow 
Roses I begin with one that is not new, 
Le Reve, which is not only the first to 
bloom but a thoroughly dependable and 


quite hardy Rose. Easlea’s Golden 
Rambler has not only great flowers, but 
lovely buds, and a charming apricot 
tinge. Phillis Bide has very small flow- 


ers, but they are all over the plant, and 
it is pleasant to tell that they tend to 
come back again on growth of the cur- 


rent year, as do few of the Climbing 
Roses. 
Not all who read these words will 


succeed well with the Climbing Hybrid 
Teas, of which several were previously 
mentioned. Yet it is only fair to eall 
attention to the value of Climbing Los 
Angeles, Climbing Talisman, and par- 
ticularly Climbing Dainty Bess, the 
latter not at all yellow, but a rather 
mysterious and indescribable pink. In 
the same group is Viscomtesse Pierre du 
Fou in a curious yellowish pink with 
very double, irregular and sizable flow- 
ers that have a vast attraction. 

Someone will be wondering why I do 
not mention Climbing American Beauty, 
which is in bloom, and is about half- 
way between in its habit as to top bloom- 
ing and stem blooming. I do not com- 
mend it because, lovely as it is when it 
opens, its flowers are the sickest things 
imaginable as they fade, and “it holds 
its dead.” Its place, in my estimation, 
is wholly taken by that fine old Bourbon 
variety which has been unappreciated 
for fully fifty years, Zephirine Drouhin, 
but which does cover itself with blooms 
from the ground to the top of the ten- 
foot rose house at Breeze Hill and is 
fragrant, long-seasoned and lovely in its 
deep, shining rich pink of the general 
type of Climbing American Beauty. That 
the plant is quite hardy and entirely 
thornless does not hurt it a bit. 

(Continued on page 396) 
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The sun burned up my Garden 





Desert Gardening 


Dear Avwna: 


Yes, I know I did say that I was 
giving up gardening forever, but that 
was just after the drought when the 
shock of watching my flowers wither 
and die under the blistering sun gave me 
a sort of garden complex. Sitting on 
my work bench, I scowled at the dry 
brown earth and—there came a vision. I 
saw a desert, sandy and dry, with green 
Sahuaras like giant trees, Opuntias in 
gorgeous bloom and strange little ground 
succulents with fiery flower-petals. I 
opened my eyes and gazed at my dead 
garden—and realized then and there I 
must be a Desert Gardener, because I 
eould not go through life not gardening 
at all. 

I read all I could find about desert 
conditions, and discovered I needed good 
drainage, gritty loam and a surface cov- 
ering of sand. I cleared a space in the 
garden and started digging a shallow hole 
approximately six feet wide and eight 
feet long and one foot deep. We dumped 
cinders in the bottom of the hole and 
added loam and grit until level with the 
surface of the ground. It occurred to me 
that if I built up irregular sand dunes 
and placed rocks at decorative angles, 
the garden would be more interesting. I 
used a mixture of rich loam, stone and 
grit for these tiny dunes. I took a trip to 
the Lake to obtain enough sand to cover 
the entire garden, but was well worth the 
time and trouble as the yellowish-white 
sand made just the right background for 
Cactus and Succulents. 


Waiting for Night Blooming Spine picking aller planting 


Cereus lo open 
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(Sketches by the author) 


The problem of rocks was troublesome, 
but a friend who had a farm hinted there 
might be some conglomerates in his stone 
pile. Conglomerates! Those nicely rounded 
rocks all speckled and dotted with differ- 
ently colored pebbles! In case you get 
all enthused and attempt a Desert Gar- 
den, let me warn you of one thing—rock 
piles harbor hornets! It was rather hard 
on the ear and myself, but the rocks 
showed up beautifully in thé garden. 

A big, fat green-padded Opuntia was 
the first plant to adorn my desert. A 
friend donated it. ‘They never bloomed 
for me,” she said cheerfully and left a 
wash boiler of them on my back porch. 
They never bloomed for me either, but I 
gloated over their greenness and dragged 
the boiler to the garden. These Opuntias 
move easily,—so do their spines! In no 





Fish Hook 





Fishing with a Caclus 


time at all I was covered with tiny 
prickers and only one Opuntia planted! 
I discovered, my dear Anna, it is best to 
wear long sleeves and leather gauntlets 
if you play with Opuntias. 

It was due to this first experience with 
Opuntia that another friend gave me 
a potted Spineless Opuntia, and I set it 
in an honored position, sinking the pot 
in the soil, Later, some of the top pads 
sent up lovely light green baby pads, 
covered with long soft thick protuber- 
ances that looked like spines but weren’t. 

Later, in August, a friend told me of 
a hardy Opuntia with smaller pads that 
grew wild over in some sand barrens not 
far away. So, submerged in a big straw 
hat and carrying a large basket, I arrived 
at the spot and walked several minutes 
in the blistering heat before I spied some 
lovely lemon-colored flowers under a 
Serub Oak. It was the Opuntia! I dug it 
up and that evening transplanted it to 
the garden where it went right on bloom- 
ing as if nothing had happened to it. It 
ean be further encouraged by placing a 
bit of lime or old plaster beneath the soil. 
Later, the blossoms become pear-shaped 
fruit of a deep red color. 

There is a beautiful hardy Opuntia on 
the market, Rose tuna (Opuntia basi- 
laris), whose flower petals are like bril- 
liant pink satin. 

The trip to the sand barrens brought 
forth many treasures which thrived in my 
desert when transplanted. Yucea fila- 
mentosa sent up tall spikes crowned with 
ivory white inverted cups which attracted 
a certain species of moth at night. The 


— 
Collecting hard 
Op i, . 
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Butterfly Weed (Asclepias tuberosa) was 
difficult to move, but if plenty of soil 
was taken along with the tap root and the 
whole wrapped in damp burlap, it man- 
aged very nicely, and its brilliant orange 
flowers are worth any effort. The Sand 
Pea (Cassia chamoecrista) and Blue 
Lupine are both hard to move, but small 
plants will survive, I found, and 
discovered both the Sand Pea seed 
the Lupine seed will germinate readily in 
flats of gritty loam, topped with sand, 
and kept moist. The tiny seedlings will 
transplant easily if kept shaded a week 
or two. The seed also be scattered 
over the surface of the garden, letting 
the Fall rains wash them into the soil for 
germination next Spring. One of the most 
successful sand plants was the Bird’s 
Foot Violet (Viola pedata). The seed is 
large and any number of plants can he 
raised by planting directly in the ground. 


also 
and 


can 


It was. near mid-summer that Aunt 
Heppy presented me with a Night 


Blooming Cereus. The name always fas- 
cinated me. There is something mysteri- 
ous about that bloom only at 
night and for so short a time. I sank the 
pot in the ground and supported the 
long narrow chunks of 
yellowish rock, then awaited the blossom- 
ing. A bud formed at last and I spent 
two nights with only snatehes of sleep 
expecting it to bloom. The third night I 
knew it must open, so I laid down on the 
garden bench and waited. The Columnar 
Arborvitae behind me rustled softly in 
the night breeze. A small.moon was sink- 
ing slowly behind the trees. Night moths 


flowers 


flower stems on 


flew by. I began to wonder if I was be- 
witehed, when I saw the bud tremble. 
(No one believes this, but I tell you, 


Anna, that bud did tremble). It began 
to open. In another hour it was expanded 
and a suffoeatingly sweet perfume filled 
the air. At midnight, it had become a 
beautiful white cup of ghost-like petals, 
recurved sepals and delicately feathered 
anthers. On my knees, I worshipped it 
until just before daylight. Then I went 
in the house. I made Tim cut the faded 
flower from the plant and dispose of it 
so I would not see it. I wanted to re- 
member it in all its beauty. 

Of course a desert can have an oasis. 
It was the excuse for the small pool made 
by sinking a butter tub in the ground 
and filling it with water. A cork fitted 
a hole bored in the bottom of the tub and 
used for draining out the water when it 
needed changing. We had placed a little 
gravel and rock under the tub to take 
rare of the surplus water. The tub held 
Waterlily (the Yellow Pond-lily, 
Nymphaea advena) and a spike or two of 
ordinary Pickerel Weed (Pontederia eor- 
data). But the pride and joy of the oasis 
was the old Rubber Tree (Ficus elastiea) 
that a man sold me for a 
quarter because it was about to be thrown 
out. I eut it back a little and planted it 
beside the “water 


one 


greenhouse 


hole.” Soon shiny 
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reddish-brown leaf buds appeared and 
several new started and before 
mid-August it was a lovely sight. 


shoots 


Sedum, in variety, edged the pool 
along with the gypsy-colored Portulaca. 
Two frogs arrived and took up residence. 
I set a few plants of the Tawny Hawk- 
weed (Hieracium aurantiacum) near the 
pool and by Fall they had spread half 
way around the water's edge and up one 
of the sand dunes. It amused me how 
many visitors stood before the lowly 
Hawkweed and begged for its name and 
address. 

The Stone Succulents were sent me 
from a South African dealer. They 
looked like so many grayish pebbles when 
they arrived, and some were very tiny. 
“Set them on top of the ground and let 
them alone,” the directions read. I had 
to go looking for the flowers on the 
smallest specimens with a magnifying 
glass, yet other of the larger “Living 
Stones” had huge yellow blossoms all out 
of proportion with the size of the 
“stone.” I had a great time collecting 
then for winter storage in the Fall. 

“You need more low growing things,” 
a friend advised me. (All my friends 
came and advised me.) So next day a 
half dozen “Hens” (Sempervivums) ar- 
rived. The “Chickens” came later, many, 
many of them. One light blue-gray vari- 
ety sent up flower stalks eight inches high 
from which hung attractive little orange 
and yellow flower clusters. It proved to 
be not hardy, but wintered over well in 
the house. 

As I had to see to believe, a friend 
sent me a Fish-hook Cactus. It came 
from Texas and seemed in fine condition. 
The reddish tough “fish hooks” (spines) 
were very piscatorial. To satisfy my 
curiosity, I pulled one fish hook spine 
out with some pliers and attached it to a 


bit of fish line, baited it with a worm 
and dangled it in my large pool. In five 
minutes I had hooked a goldfish! Only 


semi-hardy, I brought my specimen in 
for the Winter, and stored it in a fairly 
warm dry place. 

And never have a desert garden with- 
out Mesembryanthemums! Their cerise 
petaled flowers bloom every day until 
frost. Even then, some of the plants can 
be lifted and brought in the house, where 
they will continue to bloom most of the 
Winter. 

One afternoon a friend arrived with 
some ferny looking shrubs one to two 
feet tall which he had dug from some 
sandy waste land. They turned out to be 
Sweet Fern (Comptonia asplenifolia) 
and did very well on the outskirts of the 
Desert Garden. The fragrant leaves were 
especially pungent on hot dry days. Our 
grandmothers used to erush the leaves 
and seatter them around on the pantry 
shelves to discourage ants! 

I found the Seoteh Broom (Cytisus 
scorparius) would thrive in my desert and 


after several attempts, the Bayberry 
(Myriea cerifera). The Bayberry shrub 
is rather scraggly in growth, but the slaty- 
blue berries, famed for our puritan 
father’s wax candles, are very decorative 
and have a nice perfume, slightly re- 
miniscent of the sea. 

I’ll admit I sprinkled the desert garden 
every night to induce blooming, but no 
matter how blistering hot the sun, o1 
how long the drought periods, the plants 
never withered or died. The job of weed- 
ing was almost eliminated and I had time 
to sit down and enjoy my handiwork. 

And now it is another year! I’ve writ 
ten you all this, Anna, because I know 
you are going to visit me in September, 
and, well, if you anticipate bringing me 
candy or fruit or a new scarf, please for 
give me if I ask you to bring me instead 
a Cactus—for my Desert Garden! 

As always, 
EMELINE 


To Increase Perennials 


S soon as perennials flower is a good 

time to inerease them by dividing 
the roots. Some perennials respond to 
a yearly division and with few exceptions 
most of them are benefited by being 
divided about every four years. Some, 
like those which spread rapidly from un 
derground stems, must be kept in bounds 
or they quickly crowd out other desirable 
kinds. The Iris is a good example of 
those which should be divided about 
every fourth year, immediately after 
flowering. Divide into strong clumps 
instead of separating into weak things 
that take two or more years to flower 
well. I could never see the sense of 
making small, weak divisions if strong 
stock could be saved. ‘Transplant the 
Hardy Chrysanthemum each spring by 
taking the young growths that appear at 
the outer edge of a colony and plant in 
rich soil, not soil that has been used 
over and over again or a soil that is 
exhausted. Most perennials can be re- 
moved at anytime, whether in flower or 
not; simply water the ground well, allow 
it to soak in, and a large ball may be 
sasily lifted with the plant. The plant 
will hardly know it has been disturbed. 
—F.K.B. 


Chicago International 


The second International Horticultural 
Exposition in Chicago will be held in the 
International Amphitheatre September 
18th to 26th, and it is expected to be on a 
larger scale than last year’s effort which 
was staged on less than three months 
notice. “Let’s hope to make this a great 
annual educational gathering which will 
do for horticulture what the International 
Live Stock Exposition has done for the 
livestock and agricultural industries,” 
say the promoters. 
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HANNAH REID WALKER 


Transplanting Evergreens 


HE month of August is generally 

considered a good time for trans- 

planting evergreens. Since these 
trees are so popular for home planting 
this month finds just about every home 
gardener putting in some new ones or 
rearranging, if necessary, some of the 
ones he already has. 

The term “evergreen” includes not 
only such trees as Spruces, Firs, Pines, 
and Redeedars but several other classes 
as well. For ordinary purposes of classifi- 
eation the evergreens may be divided into 
two groups—the narrow-leaved or conif- 
erous, and the broad-leaved. The conifer- 
ous are the cone-bearing group, though 
a few of them, notably’the Junipers and 
Yews, have berries. Most of them have 
needlelike or narrow leaves. They in- 
clude Spruces, Pines and so on. The 
broad-leaved evergreens are large or small 


shrubs with evergreen foliage, such as 
Laurel, Boxwood, Rhododendrons and 


some of the hardy Azaleas. It should be 
added that the term “evergreen” is a 
relative one, some trees and shrubs are 
evergreens in the South, but shed their 
leaves farther north. 

Evergreens serve the purpose of accent 
plants in an excellent manner, for by 
nature and shape they are well adapted 
to the purpose. They alone can save the 
day when winter snows and winds come 
and all of the shrubs and flowers are of 
no help. Furthermore add 
interest because of their great variation 
in color. They have every imaginable 


evergreens 


shade of green, gold, silver, white, yel- 
low, blue and gray. 
beautiful in spring when the shades of 
the new shoots contrast with those of old 


They are especially 


growth. 
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For most purposes probably a mixed 
planting of evergreens, deciduous shrubs, 
and hardy herbaceous plants wisely 
selected and properly combined is more 
interesting and beautiful than a _ solid 
mass of evergreens. There are few in- 
stances when an exclusive planting of 
evergreens looks well. Many people have 
made the mistake of planting a number 
of conifers together in a mass without 
proper regard for their individual grow- 
ing characteristics. In the end the large 
growing trees crowd out the dwarf varie- 
ties and become spindly themselves. Fi- 
nally the whole thing has to be taken up 
and a new beginning made. 

It is wise, therefore, not to undertake 
any extensive planting of evergreen trees 
without the advice of your nurseryman. 
Specimen trees planted all by themselves, 
of course, do not involve the dangers of 
the group planting, but it is well in any 
case to know that you are choosing a tree 
well suited to the purpose. 








2. (Above) plant, 

pushing soil underneath as _ necessary. 

Then carefully fill in the hole with good 

soil, watering according to conditions. 
(See text) 


Straighten up the 


3. (Left) After everything is properly 

planted and sunk, cover the area of dis- 

turbed soil with a good mulch. This is 

a most important detail for the first 
Winter after planting 





1. With an ample hole, set the plant 
properly and then loosen and spread out 


the burlap, no need to remove it. Keep 


the ball intact 


The dwarf have been be- 


coming increasingly important in home 


evergreens 


planting especially in the limited confines 
of suburban grounds. They may be 
planted in spots where there is not room 
for the giant trees. The dwarfs are not 
a family by themselves, they all have 
large growing relatives. The Pigmy 
Spruce, for example, which grows to two 
or three feet is a close relative of some 
of the great trees of the forest. The 
smaller evergreens include the Junipers, 
Arborvitaes, Cypresses, Cedars, and Yews. 
The taller evergreens are represented by 
the Firs, Spruces, Hemlocks, Pines. The 
used for founda- 
tion plantings, in groups, for hedges, for 
individual specimens, for the rock gar- 
The tall evergreens are used as 
specimen trees, for tall and 
hedges, for backgrounds for other plant- 
ings and in very occasional circumstances 
for foundation plantings. Both the dwarf 
and tall evergreens are characterized as 
formal, natural or picturesque according 
to their nature. 


dwarf evergreens are 


den. 
sereens, 


VERGREENS are somewhat difficult 

to transplant for several reasons. In 
the first place they have a few straggling 
large roots instead of a compact mass. 
Also they are never completely dormant, 
the tops transpire some moisture at all 
seasons. And in the third place they 
cannot be pruned back in transplanting 
as extensively as can most shrubs and 
trees. 

In the matter of evergreens it can not 
be too strongly emphasized that it is 
essential to buy good trees. Two trees 
of the same variety, age, and size may 
have very different chances for survival 
depending upon how they have been 
grown, how often transplanted, and how 
they are packed. It is best to buy ever- 
greens with a ball of soil about the roots 
wrapped in burlap. 

When trees are to be moved from one 
spot to another on your own grounds do 
it with the utmost care. If the ground 
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is not moist from rains wet it thoroughly 
with the hose before digging. Then take 
as large a piece of the earth as possible. 

Most evergreens are adaptable to widely 
varying soil conditions. Climate affects 
them but apparently they manage to get 


along in almost any type of soil. The 
matter of drainage is important. Ever- 


greens are natives of hilly or mountainous 
slopes where good drainage is assured. 
They require a great deal of moisture 
not only in the summer months but in 
the winter as well. So with these points 
in mind it is apparent that when pre- 
paring the soil for an evergreen we 
should supply good soil, provide soil 
drainage, and increase the soil’s moisture 
holding capacity. Good soil means fairly 
rich, friable garden loam. To sandy soil 
you may add clay or loam, to clay soil a 
little sand or gravel. If the subsoil is 
hard it may be broken with a pickax. 
Wood or coal ashes mixed in the surface 
soil will also aid the drainage, and the 
ashes will likewise serve to increase the 
soil’s capacity for holding moisture. Leaf 
mold or peat moss is also good for the 
same purpose. Liquid manure may be 


applied three or four times in the two 


months following planting. 


HEN ready to plant dig a hole to 

proper depth and replace the poor 
soil with good. Fill fine soil in around 
roots. When hole is half full pour in 
several buckets of water. When water 
soaks away put in more soil but do not 
completely fill up the hole. The next 
day soak the roots again. The third day 
fill the hole completely. 

Conifers do not need as much pruning 
as other kinds, but they do need some. 
It is well to prune at the time of trans- 
planting to compensate for the loss of 
roots. Evergreens transplanted with large 
balls of earth, as are those that come 
from the nursery, need little pruning. 
Much ean be done to improve the shape 
of a conifer by pruning, however, espe- 
cially in the case of the formal types. 
This may be accomplished by removing 
the end buds just as they start to grow 
in the spring. Some trees which are not 
inclined to be symmetrical ean be im- 
proved in this way. Similarly some trees 
in which compactness is a desirable fea- 





ture, as Arborvitae, may be kept in con- 
dition by pruning or even shearing. 

After the tree is planted there are 
several possible dangers to anticipate. 
One is the loosening of the roots in the 
~oil due to the swaying of the top of the 
tree in the wind. To prevent this stake 
the tree, tyeing large specimens from 
three directions. The smaller ones may 
be staked to a small piece of pipe driven 
into the ground near the tree. 

Next you should guard against drying 
out of the roots. The most satisfactory 
way to provide moisture is to use a 
sprinkler, letting it run for several hours 
to soak the ground clear through to the 
subsoil, direet hosing tends to make the 
soil muddy and packed. Do the watering 
as often as necessary to keep the ground 
from ever becoming really dry. 

A thorough covering of mulch con- 
sisting of half-decayed leaf mold or 
granulated peat moss, should be made. 
This will prevent the alternate freezing 
and thawing in the winter, and during 
the summer it keeps the soil moist and 
eool. The mulehing will greatly lessen 
the need for weeding and eultivating. 


Corsages From Your Summer Garden 


GRACE K. ANDERSON 
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Chryanthemums 
The small, button type of flower 
dark bronzy ’ 
leaves at all make up into a smart 


EAL gardeners have always liked 
to pin on a flower which they have 
grown in their gardens. Artificial 

flowers for corsages have been particularly 
voguish lately, but the corsages used need 
not be limited to the artificial. 


The list of garden flowers which ean be 
used is almost as wide as that of the 
flowers themselves. Batchelor-buttons, 
Pansies and Violas, Cecile Brunner Roses, 
Pompon Dahlias, Sweet Peas, Forget-me- 
nots, Pinks or Carnations, Cockseomb, 
Pompon Chrysanthemums, tuberous Be- 
gonias—these are only a start in the great 
variety of flowers which are grown in the 
garden that are suitable for corsages. 


In any corsage the leaves are the back- 
ground for the flowers and not the center 
of interest. Too many leaves detract 
from the beauty of the flowers and also 
make the stem of the corsage bulky and 
awkward. Corsages need not be too pro- 
fessional in appearance. However, if the 
wearer will study the work of the florist 
she will add to her own enjoyment in her 


make up easily. 


red, without any 


arrangement 
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handicraft. Generally speaking, compact 
arrangements are better than ones in 
which the flowers are too loosely bunched 
together. The aim is to show each flower 
to the best advantage within a restricted 
space. 


Remove all unnecessary leaves. The 
amateur often hesitates and thus finishes 
with a bulky arrangement. She is dis- 
satisfied with the result but does not 
understand why. The leaves often hide 
the flowers, make the corsage too heavy 
both in appearance and in actual weight 
and do not permit a small stem for the 
finished piece. Where the leaves are 
large and the flowers comparatively small, 
as in Geraniums and Primroses, use the 
leaves very sparingly. Sometimes the 
corsages are more effective without any 
green. <A dark, heavy thread will do for 
the tying of the flowers. The florist uses 
a dark green, waxed thread which comes 
on spools. Finished with a narrow strip 
of foil, just wide enough to cover the 
thread, the corsage has a_ professional 
touch. If the made in this 
fashion, leave the stems long enough to 
look as though they were left so inten- 
tionally. 


corsage is 


When arranging Pansies (and the rule 
applies equally well to all flowers for 
that matter), do not take them all in the 
hand at one time to try to arrange them. 
Pick out two or three with the longest 
stems for the back of the corsage and 
then arrange to give a nice contour. If 


some have shorter stems than others, 
put them on top. 
With Forget-me-nots the end ot the 


corsage should come to a point and have 
the heaviest part near the fastening of 
the flowers. 
are cut off to the length desired as they 
were put in place. 


Needless to say, the stems 


Cecil Brunner Roses need to have their 
leaves stripped closely or the corsage is 
awkward. In the illustration the flowers 
were arranged with the long stems at the 
bottom and the shorter ones on top. They 
should be wrapped with thread oceasion- 
ally as the stems are being added. 

Delightful combinations are possible 
with more than one kind of flower. A 
French touch can be achieved with a cor- 
sage of Batchelor-buttons, pink Sweet 
Peas and a white Daisy or two, all easily 
secured from the garden. 


Trish Eleganee Roses make an interest- 
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Pinks 


shades that they can be used with many 


“Carnations or grow in so many 


costumes. Enough may be used to form a 

smooth, compact mass with the stems four 

or five inches long. Then tie them to- 
gether close to the flower head” 


ing eorsage but it should be remembered 
that the buds make up more attractively 
than the open blooms. So seemingly com- 
monplace a flower as Pelargonium or 
Geranium makes a striking corsage. If 
the flowers are bunched closely together 
in a round bouquet and a few of the 
flowers’ leaves are arranged around the 
blooms, the effect is smart, indeed. 


When wearing Violets from the gar- 
den next spring do not smother them 
with leaves. Tie the flowers closely 
enough to the heads to hold them firmly 
and then leave the stems exposed. After 
pinning on, spread out the stems so they 
will not be too tightly bunched. Remem- 
ber when Tulips are out, too, to pin one 
on the fur of your collar. The Tulips 
can be opened out so that the petals 
lie flat on the soft fur. 


Chrysanthemums make up easily. The 
small, button-type, say the dark bronzy 
red ones, without any leaves make up 
into a smart arrangement. 


Carnations or Pinks grow in so many 
shades that they can be used with many 
costumes. Enough may be used to form 
a smooth, compact mass with the stems 
four or five inches long. Then tie them 
together close to the flower head. 


A spray of Fuchsia with two or three 
of the bright blooms and a few leaves on 
the stem is lovely on a black gown. A 
small bunch of Cockseomb _ tightly 
brought together will form a bouttoniere 
for the lapel of a gray suit. Nasturtiums 
loosely bunched with a few of their own 
leaves and perhaps worn at the waist give 
a bright spot of color, indeed. 


A corsage of Cecil Brunner Roses 
in which the leaves are stripped 
closely and used as a background 
for the flowers and are not allowed 
to become the center of interest 








Iris Champions and Futurities 


LIANT yellows, reds of new rich 
tones, showy bicolors, delicate 
blends, vivid new coppers, and 


striking new hybrid types mark the lead- 
ing Iris introductions of the past few 
years; and certainly these latest creations 
‘something,” for few, except those 
would reeognize them as 


are * 
“in the know,” 
belonging to the same family as the com- 
mon Flag-lily that blooms in so many 
front yards, parking strips, ete. 


YELLOWS 
Kirst consideration should probably go 
Only a few short years 
short 


to the yellows. 
ago, there 
vellows. Much credit here goes to Sydney 
B. Mitehell, the California hybridizer 
who has created six fine yellows. Alta 
California, his first, is no longer a noy- 
elty, but his others include: Happy Days, 
simply huge, of medium yellow; Golden 


were none but small, 


Bear, clear pure yellow; California Gold, 
vivid and brilliant brassy yellow; Sun- 
burst, deep yet soft in tone; and Naranja, 
clear deep yellow with falls showing a 
faint Other fine Cali- 
fornia yellows are Song of Gold, created 
by KE. O. Essig, and Lady 
and Chosen, created by Clarence White 
of Redlands, Calif. 

Song of Gold is a flaring fall yellow, 
nearly the color of Happy Days; Lady 


east of orange. 


Paramount 


Paramount is a huge light yellow; and 
Chosen is both deep and rich. Treasure 
Island, a luge clear yellow with a spot 
of white at the haft, is another Coast 
production, being: the creation of Dr. R. 
Silverton, 


E. Kleinsorge of Oregon. 


Jelloway, pure rich yellow, and Jas- 
mania, huge, and marked by a blue flush 
at the haft, are perhaps the best Hastern 
yellows, the first created by J. B. Parker, 
the latter by Dr. W. M. Ayres. 
light yellow from Geotlrey Pilkington in 
England, and Heclador, clear light lemon 
yellow from Cayeux in France, complete 
the writer’s selection as the best in vellow 
Iris. Sunburst, Song of Gold, Treasure 
Island, and are 1937 


tions, the rest having been offered previ- 


Sahara, 


Chosen introdue 
ously. 
COPPER-BRONZE 

Next come two very new color groups, 
both opened up by new “color breaks.” 
First of these are the copper and bronze 
toned Iris. Copper Lustre, a maguifieent 
creation produeed by Dr. J. H. Wirkland, 
the retiring Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, was the first copper; a real 
Lris Radiant, with vivid 
pery red falls and bronzy-orange stand 
ards, is considered a XXXX Iris, ranked 
as the finest Iris created by Carl Salbach 
of Berkeley, California. Bronzino, by 
the same originator, is a fine new bronze. 


treasure, cop 
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EDWARD SALBACH 





Editor’s Note: The Iris selections in this 
list of champions were selected by the 
author in two seasons of “following spring” 
with the Iris. Starting in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in 1936, he travelled East, seeing 
Iris gardens in full bloom through Utah, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Minnesota. 
This season, he again saw Berkeley’s bloom, 
then went “irising” through the many gar- 
dens of Oregon and Washington. 





Copper Piece, the very first W. M. Kel- 
logg (Conn.) introduetion, is a splendid 
[ris in coppery-violet tones. Another 
striking new color in copper Iris is E. B. 





From Left to Right 


Song of Gold—clear medium yellow of 
flaring falls, and good substance. very 
showy as grown in a clump. 


Mount Washington—50 inches tall. clear 


white 


Carved Ivory—Rich with ivory 


heart 


cream 


Williamson (Paul Cook 1937), a bud of 
which was sent to me air mail. It opened 
nicely and proved to be a rich, very silky 
flower of softest coppery red. Bronzino 
and EK. B. Williamson are new this sea- 
son. 
BETTER PINKS 

The second of these new color groups 
is pink. Heretofore, most pinks have been 
lavender-pink, perhaps more _ lavender 
than pink. This year there are two highly 
praised new pinks. One, a ereation of 
Dr. P. A. Loomis of Colorado, named 
Morocco Rose, is a delicate orchid toned 
Iris; the other, named Miss California 
(Carl Salbach), is a very large lilae pink. 
Previously introdueed is Eros (Franklin 
Bb. Mead), which approaches salmon. 


ONCOCYCLUS HYBRIDS 
Also very important, and very new in 
type are the William Mohr hybrid Iris, 
William Mohr, which came from a cross 
between the Oncoeyelus type and the 
common type of Iris; it is a “little man, 


big stuff’ Iris, as it produces huge, 
orchid-like, veined blue-violet blooms, but 
they come from the most insignificant 
looking plants, and the stems are short. 
William Mohr, however, gives no pollen, 
and practically never produces seeds. 
Perhaps six times, certainly not more 
than twelve (out of thousands of at- 
tempts) has it set seed. Three of these 
“sets,” however, produced outstanding 
Iris. First was Mohrson (White), huge, 
of rich blue-black tones, and tall with 
vood foliage; second came Grace Mohr 
(Stafford Jory, Calif.), colored almost 
like William Mohr, but on tall, branch- 


ing stems, and with flaring falls. This 
year we find the sensational Ormohr 
—i.e. Oregon-Mohr (Kleinsorge). This 


Iris is one of, if not the boldest Iris 
grown. Its huge blooms, veined like Wil- 
liam Mohr, and only a shade lighter in 
tone, are not only strikingly showy, but 
delicately beautiful. 


RED TONES 

Red toned Iris, originally not too red, 
are much more vivid these days. Most 
talked of in this color range are two huge 
beauties, Garden Magic, a vividly toned 
red by J. H. Grinter of Missouri, and 
the dark toned The Red Douglas, created 
by Jacob Sass of Nebraska. Marco Polo 
(by Robert Schreiner, Minn.) and Charm 
(Mitchell) give new tones in reds. 
Cheerio (Ayres), Rebellion (Kleinsorge), 
and Dark Knight (Carl Salbach) are 
rich dark toned varieties, and Junaluska 
(Kirkland) is a fine blended red. Piute, 
in a new rich tone, is outstanding, as is 
Ouray, a small variety, but very vividly 
colored. Both are by N. J. Thomas of 
Utah. Of the reds, above, Piute, Rebel- 
lion, Charm, and Ouray are new this 


season. 
VARIEGATAS 


Keeping to the vivid tones, we view 
the variegatas (mostly with yellow stand- 
ards and dark red falls). My choice 
of this type is City of Lincoln, by Hans 
Sass, the second of the famous 
brothers. This Iris has vivid red stand- 
ards and very rich, glowing red falls, 
and is new this year. Other ranking 
variegatas are Deseret (Herman Thorup, 
Utah), Good Cheer (Miss Grace Sturte- 
vant, Mass.), Portola (Mitchell), and 
Casque d’ Or (Jacob Sass). Casque d’Or 
has darker falls than City of Lincoln, the 
other three lighter. 


Sass 


A BLEND 
Of blended tones, best designated as a 
“near-variegata” is Neon (Carl Salbach). 
Marquita (Cayeux, France), a huge 
flower with cream standards and rose 
colored falls, is also classed as a varie- 
gata. 
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PLICATA 

Another type with an unusual name is 
the plicata group which designates a 
flower of one color, usually white, 
stitched a second eolor, generally blue. 
Wasatch (Thorup), huge white, stitched 
blue, merits consideration, but otherwise 
I prefer to choose for myself only those 
of different and distinct type. Siegfried, 
huge and tall, honey colored, stitched 
purple, is the best known, but I like the 
erisp little Orloff as well. This is brown 
suffused and stitched over white, enriched 
by a yellow spot at the haft. Both of 
these, new this season, came from Hans 
Seduction (Cayeux, France), com- 
pletes my plicata selections. It is creamy 
white, suffused lilae. 


Sass. 


WHITES AND CREAMS 

Perhaps the most talked of white is 
the bold new Jacob Sass variety, Snow 
King. This is the first big white that has 
been completely hardy everywhere. Two 
other good ones being introduced this 
season are Mountain Snow (Kellogg), 
really palest blue fading to a blue-white, 
and Mount Washington (Essig), a huge 
50” clear white with semi-flaring falls. 
Silent Waterfall, also Essig’s, is, believe 
it or not, a “bicolor white.” The stand- 
ards are of cold blue toned white, the 
falls of creamy toned white. Not so large 
as the others, but delicately beautiful, is 


Bridal Veil (Mitchell). 

Pure cream colored Iris are almost 
non-existent to date, but Sweet Alibi 
(White) and William Carey Jones 


(George Brehm, Seattle, Wash.) are 
such. The latter is the richest for color, 
but the blooms sometimes bunch towards 
the top of the stalk. Two blended creams 
are Treasure Island (Schreiner), creamy 


white with golden center, and Carved 
Left: Radiant. A 
brilliant new color, 


coppery orange in ef- 
fect; perhaps the 
most colorful Iris 
grown, and has given 
indications of being a 
reliable Fall bloomer 


as well 


Center: Missouri. 

Clear rich blue, med- 

ium tall, very bold 

flower, very blue in 
color 





Right: Naranja. Tall 
rich, deep yellow, 
with faint orange 
overlay on haft. One 
of the most distinct 
and popular of the 
new yellows 
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. Iris. 


Ivory (Essig 1937). cream with heart of 
still richer cream. 


VARIOUS AND UNCLASSIFIED 

Covering a “multitude of wins” in one 
class, I group blues, blue-blacks, and 
blue-purples. Tall and vigorous, Sierra 
Blue (Essig) is a pure medium deep 
blue, and most certainly deserved the 
1935 W. R. Dykes Medal (the highest 
award of the American Iris Society). In 
the lighter tones we find two that can be 
classified as ice-blues. These are Blue 
Triumph (Grinter), which is’ very 
smooth, and Gloriole (L. Merton Gage, 
Mass.), very large and ruffled. Just one 
shade deeper is Eleanor Blue, also 
smooth, and very livable, thanks to the 
brown haft. Next is the rich clear blue 
Missouri (Grinter), a very outstanding 
Sierra Blue follows in the eolor 
range, and last but not least of the blues 
is that gorgeously rich cobalt blue, Brun- 
hilde (Carl Salbach). Ozone (Jacob 
Sass), lavender, flushed reddish brown at 
the haft, is a splendid Iris, with Meldoric 
(Ayres), Creole Belle and Mata Hari 
(both Col. J. C. Nicholls, Ithaea, N. Y.) 
being deep blue-violet-almost-black Iris. 
Creole Belle is deep blue-violet with a 
deep brown to black flush at the haft; 
Mata Hari is an impressive deep blue- 
violet; and Meldorie is royal blue-purple. 
Amigo (Williamson) is not tall, but its 
clear light blue standards and rich vel- 
vety. blue-purple falls make it an out- 
standing Iris. Rhapsody (also William- 
son), which was sent to me air mail, is 
a beautiful blend of smoky regal violet 
tones. Chenoa (Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 
Mass., a splendid tall bicolor of blue- 
violet and rich purple, almost lilae, con- 
eudes this group. Mata Hari, 
and Rhapsody are 1937 introductions. 


Chenoa, 








Blends, which are Iris of several 
colors, mixed, include four with yellow 
of the basic Golden Light 
(Hans Sass), a tall but small Iris, is 
very rich in its apricoty tones, as is the 
larger Iris, Fiesta (White). Moonglo 
(Wiliamson) is yellow, flushed pale violet; 


one eolors. 


and Widwest Gem (Hans Sass) is rich 
frosty gold, flushed buff pink. Mary 
Geddes (T. A. Washington), another 


apricoty blend, is the latest W. R. 
Dykes Medal winner, and is almost sal- 
mon in color. Far West (Kleinsorge), 
is still another in this same general color 
shade, and is very tall. 

Two fine that, new color 
breaks, cannot be grouped with other 
Iris are Golden Amber (Sturtevant) and 
Monadnock (Carl Salbach). The former 
is a rich bronzy gold, the latter a vivid 
rose-red; both are new this season. 

And with my list all but com- 
plete, I find two truly outstanding Iris 
left for last. So please remember that 
I do mean “last but not least” when 
I mention Boulderado (D. M. Andrews, 
Colo.), and Lighthouse, (Carl Salbach). 
The former is a beautiful pearly blend, 
flushed lavender pink; the latter is a 
huge, very bold Iris of vivid eoppery 
rose, lit by a glowing yellow heart. 


Iris being 


now, 


In addition, I mention the following 
1937 introductions, all from reliable in- 
introducers, as fine, but not 
having seen them, reserve final judgment: 
Our Lady of the Snows (Dr. Waller) ; 
white; Blue (Shuber); Red 
Sails (Lapham) red; Padishah, yellow; 
Marvelous, yellow blend and Setting Sun, 
red blend, all three by Dr. Kirkland; and 
Khiva, purple, Sails Aloft, peari blue, 
and Shantung, ecru, a trio by J. Marion 
Shull, author of 


probably 


Television 


“Rainbow Fragments”. 








Growing Delphiniums from Seed 


ROSE VASUMPAUR, (IIll.) 


TRULY lovely garden without Del- 

phinium—stately beauty of the 

flower kingdom—is hardly imag- 
inable. Some of the new hybrids are sim- 
ply breathtaking, and once you grow a 
few, you will understand the feelings of 
a Delphinium fan, for a truly honest-to- 
eoodness fan sows his own seed, and 
ares for his own plants. An 
starting out will do well by buying seeds 
or plants from a specialist grower, for 
giving mediocre seed and plants room 
and board is a costly experience. To 
begin with, quality seed is rare and never 


amateur 


cheap in price. 

Delphinium seed is best sown shortly 
after it is harvested. Care in planting 
seed should be exercised, and it 1s well 
to remember that it takes as much. time 
and eare to grow a poor plant as a good 
one. In the case of Delphinium the best 
sometimes is none too good, so why not 
start with the good and stand a fair 
chance of having something worthwhile? 
Whether you use flats, pots, or coldframe 
to start your seed the preparation of the 
soil is the same. Mixing peat or leaf 
loam with heavier soil makes it light and 
porous, but a sufficient amount of lime 
may be incorporated to counteract any 
acidity. Before it is sown dust seed with 
semesan or some other fungus preventa- 
tive. Tests we have conducted show a 
greater per cent of germination and no 
damping off where semesan has_ been 
applied. An easy way to apply semesan 
where the dry method is not practised is 
to sow the seed and then sprinkle with 


the following mixture, 4% _ teaspoon 
semesan in sprinkler of water. Seed 


planted in rows seems to do much better 
than when seattered over the surface. 
Covering seed with torpedo sand or finely 
sifted ashes has been best in our case as 
germination was perfect. Burlap is used 
as a covering over the seed bed, and all 
watering is done through burlap until 
germination takes place. Take care that 
the seed bed does not dry out and that 
the burlap is removed as soon as germi- 
nation takes place. Light shade after this 
may be provided with a lath frame, 
when standing in full sun. 

Small seedlings are best left in eold- 
frame the first Winter. After freezing 
weather we cover plants with a good 
layer of coal ashes, or straw. 


| aan Spring finds lusty seedlings 
pushing their way through, and well 
on the way to shifting into permanent 
quarters or trial garden. As seeds do not 
come true from named varieties, it is best 
to keep all seedlings and make selections 
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that come close to parent plant. In some 
eases a delightful surprise awaits you as 
a few may be superior to named variety 
planted. This is where the Delphinium 
fan comes in for his reward, and to my 
way of thinking a very just one; for if 
only one plant in the whole lot is worth- 
while, your time has not been spent in 
vain. In eases such as this the gardener 
learns to gamble and in some ¢cases wins. 

Where you are saving your own seed, 
the poor plants in the garden should be 
pulled up when they begin to bloom, and 
before the bees have a chance to mix it 
with some of your best varieties. One 
poor plant may ruin a whole erop of 
You may find it hard to do this, 
but there will always be a garden friend 
close at hand, who is not as particular 
about his Delphiniums as you are. 


seed. 


Poor results from seed sowing may 
generally be traced to earelessness, such 
as allowing the seed to dry out, or plant- 
ing too deep. Mother Nature is a fine 
teacher, for not only in Delphinium, but 
other flowers as well, you will find self- 
sown seedlings around parent plants. 
Take a lesson from her, and observe that 
seed is barely covered, and that comes 
about after a gentle rain. Seed sprouts 
even when half under ground when con- 
ditions are right at the time. 

No matter how much you pay for seed, 
it is well to remember there are always 
a few poor plants and the cheaper the 





Fine type of pure white Delphinium, by 
the author 


seed the poorer the plants. Seed planted 
in Spring takes longer to germinate 
(generally 2 to 3 weeks or more), as the 
seed has dried out and the germinating 
power is lessened. With proper care of 
seed this may be overcome, where care is 
exercised to dry the seed for a few days 
and then wrap in wax paper and put in 
small bottles and cork tightly [and keep 
in a cold place—Ep.|. If seed is not dried 
properly it will mold. 





REPARING the soil in 

plantings is of utmost importanee, 
and the old saying of “a fifty cent hole 
for a ten cent plant, is better than a ten 
cent hole for a fifty cent plant” holds 
good in the case of Delphinium. In dig- 
ging up an old plant you will find the 
roots penetrate the soil to quite a depth. 
If soil is heavy (as in our garden), coal 


permanent 


ashes and sand are used to a great ex- 
tent, with a light sprinkling of lime. 

We have found drainage to be of ut- 
most importance, and where there is any 
question as to drainage broken crocks 
or coarse ashes may be put in the bottom 
of hole. 


As to fertilizers, we have tried many 
with equal suecess. Mixed complete 
fertilizer low in nitrate has proven quite 
satisfactory. Fertilizers with a good deal 
of nitrate make the Delphinium rank in 
growth, with brittle stems which break in 
the wind and rain storms we generally 
have at this time. For staking bamboo 
poles are fine. For tying we find silk 
stockings the best. All old silk stockings 
are saved and when a goodly amount is 
collected they are dyed a good green. 
They are then eut in strips about 2 
inches wide in a circular fashion from 
top to toe, and wound in balls which are 
easily carried in pockets of garden 
clothes, as they are not too large or 
bulky. The silk gives with the wind and 
the plants do not have a choked appear- 
ance. The silk is also strong and does 
not cut into the stem of the plant. 


Plants from August sown seed will 
bloom the following July and August in 
this section. Plants should not be cut 
to the ground after flowering, only the 
faded bloom should be removed where 
seed is not wanted. When the leaves turn 
yellow the stalk should be cut down, and 
the hole in the bottom of the stem 
plugged with a little bit of earth. This 
is to prevent insects from entering the 
crown and doing damage to the plant. 
Good hybrids are not encouraged to 
bloom twice, for in some eases it has ex- 
hausted the plants and they have failed 
to come through the Winter. Some of 
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the finest hybrids have a way of dis- 
appearing after blooming, and the more 
choice the plant, the more care must be 
exereised to make conditions right for 
its earrying on. Keeping the plant 
healthy and employing all precautionary 
measures as to spraying and feeding will 
be found helpful. In the Middle West a 
good hybrid should be divided every 3 
years. Where these measures have not 
been taken plants have weakened and 
disappeared. Perhaps in the near future 
we will have these hybrids more hardy, 
so as not to necessitate division so often. 


HE best time to buy plants is when 
they are in bloom. Young plants are 


best and not 2-year-old stock, which gen 
erally suffers from shock due to trans- 
planting. Young plants in their first 
bloom are best as they transplant easily 
with a ball of soil without any apparent 
injury. In this way colors wanted may 
he selected very easily. It is safe to say 
that at this time you may be able to select 
the cream of the stock; which is worth a 
good deal, no matter what the price. 

To increase some of vour fine hybrids, 
it is best to resort to divisions and eut- 
tings. Division may be made in the Fali 
if done early enough, though it is not 
recommended by some authorities. Spring 
division cheeks the plant to some extent 
and you will have to wait a whole year 
before it makes a good showing again. 
With Fall division the best time is when 
second growth comes in late August or 
early September. Lift plant and eut 
down through the roots, being sure to 
have young shoots and roots on every 
piece. 

Powdered charcoal is best dusted on 
eut portions and plant set in new quar- 
ters. In the Middle West a mulch is best 
the first Winter. In our case coarse ashes 
serve the purpose very nicely and help 
drain excess moisture from the crown. 
Be careful in resetting plants not to 
plant crown too far below the surface of 
soil. In Spring serape away. the ashes 
and dust with Bordeaux mixture, taking 
heed of the old adage, “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of eure.” After 
plants show active growth apply this 
mixture: one-quarter pound tobacco dust 
and one pound of unslaked lime in one- 
half gallon of boiling water; add two gal- 
lons of water—this will make enough to 
fill an ordinary water pail. Dilute one 
cup of this mixture to ten of water, and 
apply one cup of this mixture to each 
small plant and two to established plants 
every ten days, giving five such applica- 
tions. Ground around plants should be 
wet when applied. After a good rain is 
the best time. 


A$’ to cuttings, early Spring is best. 

With well established plants scrape 
away the earth and sever a portion of 
the crown with a heel or a bit of the root. 
Dust the eut place on the old plant and 
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Blackmore and Langdon strain as grown 
in the nursery of the originators 


draw in the soil to cover. Cuttings are 
easily rooted by placing them in frames 
or boxes with at least three inches of 
sand covering the soil. Soak thoroughly 
and cover with glass or use mason jars 
where just a few cuttings are made. They 
generally root in from two to three weeks 
and make thrifty plants by Fall. 

In a dry season it is best to soak the 
soil well where Delphiniums_ grow. 
Sprinkling does not help mueh, but a 
method we found satisfactory is as fol- 
lows: Loosen soil around plants in the 
border and remove the nozzle of the hose 
and lay on ground, letting the water soak 
the beds thoroughly. It is not necessary 
to do this more than once in two weeks 
whenever there is insufficient rainfall. 


S to diseases. In all the years we 
have grown Delphinium we have 
never been troubled with any, but as 
danger lurks around the corner we are 
well prepared with remedies to combat 
diseases the Delphinium is heir to. 
Named varieties of the new hybrids are 
not common in this country as climatic 






























conditions in certain sections have not 
always proved favorable where this 
flower is concerned. Our experience in 
buying a costly plant and losing it after 
blossoming has been a costly one. So 
quality seed is the next best bet. Other 
enemies lurk around the corner, such as 
slugs, who have a way of finding your 


choicest seed bed and devouring the 
seedlings overnight. Working against 


many odds makes the game more fasci- 
nating, and when we win out against all 
obstacles, what a reward! Tall stately 
spires in all shades rising majestically in 
the border—ealling us to worship. 


Editor’s Note: 1f you would delve more 
deeply into Delphinium data, there is the 
American Delphinium Society asking for 
your membership. Address the Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Brown, 139 
East 69th Street, New York, and get the 
“Year Book.’”’ Annual dues are $2.00. 
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Contributed 


Favorite. 


Wrexham 
Watkin Samuel, originator 





More Books for the Gardener 


OW that high summer is burning 
N her way through the land, the 

mealtime thoughts of gourmets 
(and others) are fixed upon cool refresh- 
ing beverages and crisp, well-seasoned 
salads. Though this sounds as though I 
were about to review a new cook book, 
it really leads up to a volume of very 
real interest to gardeners—a Herbal in 
fact. Of recent years the herb garden 
has been revived, and today, from its 
gracious borders, women everywhere are 
choosing fragrant foliage, highly-flavored 
roots and toothsome seeds to add zest and 
interest to the arts of home-making. 
Mint lemonade and mint tea and mint 
ice cream vie with wintergreen and rose- 
geranium for summer beverage and des- 
sert honors. The salad bowl is colorful 
and enticing with chives and sweet mar- 
joram and nasturium seeds. The linen 
chest is refreshingly fragrant with dried 
lavender blossoms and with the petals 
of the damask rose. 


AN ARTIST’S HERBAL by Louise 
Mansfield. Illustrated. 76 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. C. $2.50, 


is a collection of delicately beautiful 
plates of our traditional herbs. Mrs. 
Helen Morganthau Fox, in her delightful 
and instructive introduction to the Her- 
bal, tells us that these thirty-eight pencil 
drawings were created originally to be 
used as illustrations in a deluxe volume 
on herbs, the text of which was to have 
been written by herself. The depression 
was responsible for the abandonment of 
this project and the gardening public 
may well regret the fact. For no one in 
this country has done more to promote a 
knowledge and appreciation of herbs 
than has Mrs. Fox, whose own Herbal 
is an authoritative work for all amateur 
herb growers in this country. When one 
has seen and enjoyed her several herb 
gardens, passing from one to another 
by means of mellowed thyme-covered 
steps to find each garden more fragrant 
and more lovely than the last, it is easy 
to understand why her written words on 
herbs are so inspiring. Her books and 
articles on this subject are the fruit of 
a rich and loving experience. Though we 
are the poorer for the book which was 
never created, all is not lost, for Miss 
Mansfield is now presenting the drawings 
with short deseriptive text in “An 
Artist’s Herbal.” 

To return again for a moment to Mrs. 
Fox’s fine introduction, it may be said 
that this is not a stilted and empty little 
foreword in the conventional manner. It 
is an integral part of the book. Read 
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first, it puts the reader in the proper 
mood for what is to come. In broad, able 
brush strokes, it lays in the background, 
as it were, for this modern mural of the 
humble herbs. Mrs. Fox tells of the herbs 
of Theophrastus and of the earliest set- 
tlers of North America, of those of China 
and of Malaya. She closes with an ap- 
peal to modern gardeners, not so much 
to grow herbs, but that they may fully 
realize them as a group of plants unique 
in their legendary past and desirable to- 
day for their fragrance, beauty, and 
ever-increasing usefulness. 

A reproduction of one of Miss Mans- 
field’s pencil drawing occupies every 
other page of the body of the book, faced 
by a paragraph or two of descriptive 
text. The drawings are accurate in detail 
and beautiful in design. Every leaf and 
blossom is drawn with feeling and grace. 
In the case of herbs of which the roots 
are used, such as horseradish, sweet flag, 
orris, ete., the root appears in the draw- 
ing as well. 

The descriptions in most instances in- 
clude microscopic word-pictures of the 
individual blossoms which make up the 
flower heads of the various herbs. Why, 
Oh why, did not Miss Mansfield use her 
pencil as well as her pen to present these 
fascinating details to the reader? 

But that is just like mankind, isn’t it? 
Never to be satisfied, even with so lovely 
and satisfying a book as the “Artist’s 
Herbal.” 


GARDENING ON NOTHING A YEAR. 
By Mary S. Griffith. Illustrated, 232 
pages. Hale, Cushman & Flint, Bos- 
ton. $1.75. 


This is the story of how one woman 
conquered the problem of the depression 
in its relation to her extensive garden. 
Most of us do not care to reeall those 
years of heart-breaking struggle because 
we are still too near them. Those who 
served or suffered personal loss in the 
World War did not want to read war 
books or see war plays for some years 
after. In like manner we are willing to 
leave the depression years to bury their 
dead. But though we may not want to 
think too much or read too much of 1929- 
33, most of us are still willing, nay 
anxious, to eut our gardening budgets, 
and Mary Griffith tells how to do it in 
“Gardening on Nothing a Year.” 

A garden is an incubus, a very charm- 
ing one to be sure, which absorbs dollars 
as though they were water. (And in fact 
the midsummer water bill is one of the 
hungriest mouths of said incubus.) Mary 
Griffith’s book, therefore, is an actual 


economy. The gardener who purchases it 
for his horticultural shelf will save many 
times the purchase price in helpful hints 
on how to garden “on nothing a year.” 
There is a fine chapter on Phlox and Iris 
and another, called Garden Gossip, on 
all sorts of new varieties of garden plants 
with the author’s personal experience and 
reactions. This is interesting but the 
material is not quite up to date—espe- 
cially in the matter of new Korean 
hybrid Chrysanthemums and the new 
Marigolds. This chapter was evidently 
written several seasons back. 

In the section headed “Proverbs,” how- 
ever, which is really an experience meet- 
ing with Mrs. Griffith making the 
confessions, there is evidence that the 
author can keep up with the times if she 
cares to. She mentions Boyce Thompson 
Institute’s root growth experiments 
among other pertinent matters, and on 
another page there is a reference to 
Burpee’s latest and most advertised tri 
umph Crown of Gold so there has been 
an attempt to give the text a 1937 flavor. 


There is a tremendous amount of mis- 
cellaneous information in this book and 
it is fascinating reading for the enthusi- 
astie gardener. As a reviewer it is not 
often given me to browse, for browsing 
takes leisure, but I could not resist brows- 
ing through Homely Hints, Random 
Thoughts on Random Walks and other 
equally interesting chapters. 

It seems too bad, however, that the pub- 
lisher did not insist upon a cross index. 
Naturally no author likes the work of 
cross-indexing. But how grand it would 
be to know on just which page one read 
that bit about the Delphinium, the Phlox 
or the Cosmos. It is a pleasure to read 
on and on never knowing what will come 
next, but for purposes of practical refer- 
ence, such a volume is incomplete without 
an index. 

Mrs. Griffith’s style is spritely. She is, 
by her own account in Chapter I, a 
diminutive person who tips the seale at 
less than one hundred, and so it is no 
wonder that she is a success at being 
spritely. Her lack of avoirdupois, how- 
ever, has not detracted in the least from 
her efficiency as a gardener. Though she 
may have to mount a stepladder to cut 
her Tithonia blossoms (illustrated, page 
51), she needs no cushion beneath her 
knees to plant and weed her rock garden. 
She wears overalls and is a real dirt 
gardener, like the rest of us—except that 
she is more successful than the majority. 

The excellent photogravures of Mrs. 
Griffith’s garden and the spirited pen and 
inks by Martha Powell Setchell add much 
to the general interest. 
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Iris 


garden the following suggestions 

are submitted: Although July is the 
ideal time to transplant Irises in the 
North, it may be too hot in the South for 
the plants to survive the change that early 
in the season. In sections of the arid 
West they do best when planted as the 
Fall rains begin. 


T HAT you may have a beautiful Iris 


Irises flourish in a well drained soil 
where there is plenty of sun. Dig a hole 
large enough to accommodate the roots, 
and in the center of it build up a cone- 
shaped mound of earth on top of which 
put the rhizome, with the thin way of the 
fan of leaves north-south, so that the hot 
summer sun will not strike it broadside. 
Pour water into the hole and let it encir- 
cle the cone. Take part of the roots and 

















The Iris borer and its work 


train down on all sides of the cone. Cover 
them with soil, put down more roots and 
cover, continue until all are used, then fill 
in with earth and press firmly on all sides. 
Since the roots collect food, it is best to 
keep as many as possible in direct contact 
with the soil without air spaces. The 
water is used to prevent such air pockets. 
The top of the rhizome in my garden is 
not covered, but is level with the ground 
surface. The modern theory is to plant 
deeper than this, but that is not best in 
my locality, although deeper planting may 
be better under hot, arid, or other condi- 
tions. 


Irises are comparatively free from 
pests and disease. While some may con- 
sider it poor psychology to admit that 
things ever do go wrong, yet in the spirit 
of helpfulness to those who are beginners, 
a picture of the Iris borer is here printed. 
This pest does not visit all sections of the 
country, and where it does bother, is 
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is so Easy to Grow 


EARL EVANS (IND.) 


worse some years than others. The in- 
fected plant is easily detected by its bleed- 
ing. As the new center leaves are tender 
and better eating, they are attacked first, 
often being chewed through laterally until 
severed, and can be pulled out with a 
gentle tug. The illustration shows the 
worm in the early stages and later when 
it has reached the rhizome where it is al- 
most the size of one’s little finger. The 
treatment consists in pressing the leaves 
until the worm is crushed, or cutting off 
the fan below where the borer is working. 
If it reaches the rhizome, it must be dug 
out. 


Sometimes the center rhizome winter 
kills and rots to a custard-like mess, and 
unless checked may spread through the 
clump. Either turn the hose on with force 
and wash away all the soft tissue, or 
serape clean; fill the cavity with sulphur, 
working into any soft place. Also test 
the adjacent parts by pulling gently. 

Mustard-seed fungus is shown in the 
lower left part of the photograph, like a 
string of pearls. Clean out all fungus 
parts, pull off all damp dead leaves and 
expose the remainder of plant to sunlight. 
Scratch gypsum into the surface soil until 
it is quite white. 

A flower that will grow if swept over 
by fire in the Spring, if kept out of the 
ground for weeks in the Summer, or when 
subjected to the severest Winter rigors, 
as the Iris will, truly is the one for the 








This Iris is a victim of the mustard-seed 
fungus 


negligent man. However, Irises repay the 
true gardener many fold for all his extra 
loving care. Their most delicate colors or 
deeper tones, their dainty flowers or mas- 
sive blooms, the blended tints or brilliant 
hues, upon close acquaintance surely must 
make one an Iris enthusiast. Their beauty 
and genuine friendliness coupled with 
their extreme hardiness, make them un- 
surpassed for the home garden. Then the 
ability to have bloom almost continuously 
from early Spring until late Autumn, by 
planting the different varieties, also adds 
to their desirability. 





Plant Irises now. They will make growth and give abundant bloom next year 
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Gladiolus Are Gay in the House 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


F there is one flower than 

another that the August garden 

should supply in abundance for cut 
ting, that flower is the Gladiolus. So a 
little discussion of the decorative use of 
Gladiolus as cut flowers will be particu- 
larly useful and timely now in the heyday 
of Summer. 


more 


The first thing to consider, of course, is 


the time and manner of cutting the 
stalks. When the second flower on the 


spike begins to open is an ideal time 
to cut Gladiolus. The remaining flowers 
will open, one by one, indoors, the spike 
lasting from a week to ten days. As 
the bottom flowers fade, they may be 
snapped off by pressing them down close 
against the stem. If the stalks are cut 
in the evening, after the sun has gone 
down, and placed in a pail of deep water 
to stand overnight, they will have the 
best treatment you can give them. 


delightful 
thev 


Gladiolus make 
hy themselves, and 


groupings 


combine well 





ef 
ry 
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A very “effective” use of Gladiolus 

Picardy grouped with Los Angeles 

Roses, made up for a massive splash of 

harmonious color. Demonstrates the 

distinction between an arrangement and 
an effect 


Gladiolus are here delightfully com- 

bined with other flowers. Note the 

contrast in form of growth—the long 

Gladiolus spikes, the soft roundness of 

Roses, the flat Gerberas, the solidity of 

the Iris, the filling quality of the Snap- 
dragons 


with other flowers. If they are to be 
used alone, a tall vase of simple flowing 
lines is the best type of container to 
select for them.’ For the primulinus 
varieties, which are daintier and more 
slender in their habit of growth, and 
which are therefore usually better for 
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home decoration use, I like colored glass 
vases. White or lavender or pale yellow 
Gladiolus arranged in a sapphire glass 
vase are truly lovely; red ones may be 
placed in a ruby glass vase; green glass 
will happily carry almost any colored 
blooms. If the gigantic spikes of larger 
growing varieties are to be used for 
cutting, they will demand a different 
type container, heavy pottery in dark, 
inconspicuous shades being a good selee 
tion. 


For the sun porch or other place where 
there may be a blaze of sunlight, a com- 
bination of many colors may be used, 
but for use in the house a_ happier 
effect is gained through the use of one 
variety only, or at least by combining 
varieties that shade pleasantly through 
different shades or tints of one eolor. 


There has been such universal use of 
the phrase “flower arrangement” | that 
many people feel that every time they 
flowers decoratively in the house 
they make a flower arrangement. This 
is not so. You may have beautiful 
flowers, place them gracefully in water, 
and have a delightful effeet, without in 
any sense making an “arrangement,” 
which presupposes a design. So with 
Gladiolus, it is not always necessary to 
make an arrangement. Cutting the 


use 











Here is a group of Gladiolus which is 
improved by the addition of foliage of 
contrasting shape to give strength near 


the mouth of the container 





stems at differing lengths, using few 
enough to give an effect of airiness, 
selecting a container that gives the 
flowers plenty of room for deep water, 
we may have a grouping that is simple 
and lovely and will give us as much 
pleasure as if we planned and made 
a definite arrangement. 


It is almost essential to have some 
sort of holder in the bottom of a vase 
if the flowers are to stand where we 
want them. A tall and heavy lead 
holder of the organ pipe type I have 
found most useful with these large 


stemmed and heavy flowers. The central 
and tallest stalk should be placed first, 
with shorter stalks toward the sides and 
front. 


When we are exhibiting Gladiolus in 
cultural classes in flower shows, we take 
pains to select the straightest stems we 
ean find, but when we eut flowers for 
use in the house, we go out of our way 
to find stalks that have interesting 
eurves in them. These curves used on 
the outmost sides of a grouping give a 
more interesting silhouette to the picture 
than would straight stems. 


Gladiolus have such pleasing foliage of 
their own, yet many if not most group- 
ings of them for decoration of the home 
are greatly improved if other foliage is 
added. All the lines of the Gladiolus 
stalks are upward swinging; so, too, are 
the lines of the leaves. This combina- 
tion may leave the picture rather weak 
toward the mouth of the vase, and eall 
insistently for some interest there. Such 
interest may be given by the addition of 
leaves of a definitely contrasting shape 
to those which grew with the flowers. 
Hollyhock leaves, those of the Plantain- 


€ 


(Continued on page 397) 
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Trim the hedges. 
Stake the Asters. 
Disbud Zinnias and Dabhlias. 
Transplant Madonna Lilies. 


Fertilize Dahlias 
mums, 


and Chrysanthe- 


Cut dead wood out of evergreens and 
Rhododendrons. 


Set the lawn mower so it will cut the 
grass higher than in May and June. 


Start from seed, preferably in a cold- 
frame, all biennials and perennials to be 
planted in next year’s garden and for 
use in the house during winter. 


Lay mulch paper around specimen 
plants or beside the rows to keep down 
weeds and check evaporation from the 
soil: or, if you prefer, spread peat moss 
freely in the same places for the same 
purposes. 


Divide Iris plants three years old and 
older and replant in new ground; cut 
back the tops a half; spread the roots 
deeply and widely; pack the earth 
firmly around them and soak it unless 
already moist. 


Thin out the old wood from Pillar 
and Climbing Roses without further 
delay. Do it piecemeal so as to avoid 
injuring the stems and branches that 
are to remain. Keep the new stems 
that develop from the bases of the 
plants well in front of the older ones 
so they will not become entangled 
with the trellis but be easy to eut out 
when their time comes. 


Use a half-and-half mixture of granu- 
lated peat moss and sifted compost to 
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form a half-inch dressing on the lawn 
both for feeding and for conservation 
of moisture. Rake the mixture in among 
the grass with a wooden rake or a lawn 
broom. To make the peat moss easy to 
handle, store the bale where every rain 
will moisten it. When moist the moss 
will crumble easily but when dry it is 
hard to break. 


Check rampant growth of Cosmos and 
throw the plants into bloom by thrust- 
ing a spade blade straight down in the 
ground about a foot distant from the 
base of the stems so as to eut some 
of the roots and thus reduce the amount 
of food the plants are getting. 


Propagate leggy, tall Dracaenas and 
Rubber plants by pot layering as fol- 
lows: Cut around the stem, just through 
the bark about six inches below the 
lowest leaf, using a sharp knife such as 
a razor blade; bind up the wound with 
a wad of wet sphagnum moss or peat 
moss held in place by a cotton band; 
keep this moist at all times until roots 
have formed (a month or six weeks 
later); when there are roots remove the 
bandage and the moss, cut the stem 
through below the rooted area and plant 
the upper part in a flower-pot; keep 
moist until it is growing well. 


Order and plant the following types of 
bulbs without delay: A. Those that must 
make good growth of roots during the 
fall so as to bloom well in the spring 
and summer—Spanish and English Iris, 
Madonna Lily, Crinum, and Eremurus; 
B. Those that will blossom this autumn— 
Colehicum, Sternbergia and Autumn Cro- 
cus. C. Tender Lilies to be forced for 
Christmas—Roman Hyacinth, Paper- 





White Narcissus, Bermuda Lily, Freesia, 
and Daffodil. 


Prevent flowers from going to seed 
by gathering them freely and by cutting 
off all the blossoms that have passed 
their stage of beauty. If you want seed, 
allow only enough flowers to remain for 
this purpose. The less seed you allow to 
mature the better will plants blossom. 


‘*Rogue’’ mass plantings of peren- 
nials such as seedling Phlox in your 
cutting and display beds so as to have 
uniform color effects. With such plants 
as Gladiolus, Montbretia, Dahlia and 
other tender perennials use wired labels 
to indicate the colors so the bulbs may 
be sorted when dug and stored, each 
color separately, for planting next sea- 
son. 


Inspect Calla and Amaryllis bulbs 
that have been resting since last spring. 
It is not yet time to arouse them, so 
keep them “on the dry side,” in a shady 
place and with little or no water until 
next month. 


Give Dahlias abundant water during 
dry weather. They are naturally suc- 
eulent and therefore very thirsty. Yes, 
and hungry; so feed them liquid manure 
every two weeks. Make a bow! of loose 
soil around each plant and fill it with 
water (or liquid manure) whenever you 
do water. 


Sow seed of Forget-me-not, Pansy, 
English Daisy and Viola in a coldframe 
in which the soil is light and friable. 
Keep the frame shaded, preferably with 
cheesecloth to prevent drying out of the 
earth and to shield the little seedlings 
from the hot sun. Water with a fine 
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rose watering-pot or a nozzle that 
throws a spray, but be sure to soak 
the soil deeply. Always do the water- 
ing in the early morning so the excess 
water will have passed off by evening. 
This will help to prevent damping off. 


Cut Strawflowers not later than when 
they are half open. If you wait until 
they are more fully expanded they will 
fall apart when dry. To dry them with 
straight stems tie them in loose bunches 
and hang them with their tops down- 
ward in a dry, preferably dark room 
or attic. They will thus retain their 
colors as well as their shape well. 


Pot up plants of continuous-blossoming 
Begonias for your winter garden. Use 
light, fairly rich soil, rather small pots 
to start with, keep the plants in partial 
shade until well established, and shift 
to larger sized pots when the balls of 
earth become thickly covered with roots. 


For Peonies, dig the bed two feet 
deep, remove stones and other trash, 
mix in plenty of well decayed stable 
manure, let the soil settle for at least 
two weeks, add more: compost if then 
below the level of the surrounding, adja- 
cent ground and do the planting during 
September. At planting time be sure 
to have the buds only an inch below the 
surface of the soil. Take a lesson from 
some long established Peony plant by 
noticing where it places its buds. 


Before you use new flower-pots put 
them in water. Notice the sound they 
make and you will discover why you 
should always do this with both new 
and old pots that are very dry. If you 
fail to quench their thirst before you 
set plants in them they will suck the 
moisture out of the soil until they are 
satisfied—to the detriment of the plants. 


Before you place plants in flower-pots 
that have been long used make them 
clean. ‘The rough earth you can get 
rid of with a wire brush. Soaking over 
night in water will make this easier 
but if you will nest the pots in a big 
erock, cover with water, then slowly pour 
one-tenth as mueh sulphurie acid into 
the water, let soak for a day or two, 
take out, rinse with the hose or in 
another tub, use the wire brush, soak 
again in clean water to remove the last 
traces of the acid and finally allow the 
excess water to evaporate. This process 
not only loosens the attached soil but 
destroys the green growths that become 
attached to old pots. 


After Phlox plants have ceased blos- 
soming is the best time to make new 
plants. It is also much better to make 
them as follows than to grow them from 
seed. Choose plants that please you as 
to their color and markings, dig them 
up, eut off their tops, wash the soil from 
their roots, break the elumps apart with 
your fingers and plant these in a nurs- 
ery bed a few inches apart, keep well 
supplied with water and partial shade 
until the 


young plants are growing 
nicely. Every piece of root with a 


bud will make a new plant when started 
and treated in this way. 


M. G. Karns 
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In Southern Gardens 





A® ideal midsummer garden as above 
shows shrubs for background, Pecan 
trees with nuts for shade, flowers for 
middle distance, smooth shaven Bermuda 
lawns for foreground, with a flagstone 
walk, on the main axis of the house, which 
passes through a vine-covered trellis to the 
rose and iris gardens. A bird fountain 
breaks the walks, emphasizes the axis, and 
forms the high light of the composition. 


Order Seeds of Annuals and Perennials 
and sow at once for spring bloom. Use 
a shaded part of the border or screen 
the seed beds. Seedlings should be 
ready for permanent placing by late fall. 


Sweet Williams (Dianthus barbatus). 
Newport Pink, Scarlet Beauty, Velvety 
Maroon and Crimson are the best. 


Pinks and Carnations are hardy and 
compact, fill many places in the garden 
and are easily grown from seed. The 
Seoteh Pink (Dianthus plumarius) with 
its hybrids are worthy favorites. 


Cheddar Pinks (Dianthus caesius), 
both double and single are fine edging 
plants and useful for the rockeries. 


Carnations having larger flowers, with 
a longer season of bloom are also easily 
grown. All the Pinks and Carnations 
have the characteristic fragrance with 
soft colors and graceful foliage and any 
or all of the family are at home in this 


section. With so many points in their 
favor who would not be a “Dianthus 
crank ?”’ 


Stocks, double and single, bring soft 
lavenders, rich orchids, deep reds and 
violets to the spring border and bloom 
for many weeks. They also bloom the 
second year, but it is wise to add new 
plants each season. Use Nice or Giant 
Imperial seed. 


Calendulas with their orange and yel- 
low shades and now the art sbades in 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 





apricot, cream and primrose give strong 
heavy notes to the spring color scheme. 
Start seed at once for strong plants to 
withstand the winter cold and bring 
early spring bloom. 


Alyssum Saxatile Basket of Gold with 
Silver Queen in light lemon yellow while 
perennial in other sections must be 
planted each year and treated as annu- 
als. Nothing is finer for the rock 
garden. 


Evergreen Candytuft (Iberis semper- 
virens) is the best white flower for low 
masses and for edgings. The lavender 
(I. gibraltarica) is also good but is not 
so hardy. 


Verbenas, Hollyhocks and Snapdrag- 
ons may also be seeded now. 


Order Iris and Madonna Lilies and 
prepare the beds for planting late in this 
month or early in the next. 


Blue Blossoms are needed for their 
own rich beauty and give balance to the 


bright tones of other flowers. Use 
Chinese and other Forget-me-nots, 


Anchusas, Veronicas, Flax (Linum per- 
enne and Linum flavum nanum compac- 
tum), blue Violas and blue Pansies with 
Gentians and Lithospermums to round 
out a list. 


Pansies and English Daisies should 
not be started in the far South. They re- 
quire such heavy shading to withstand 
the heat that the plants grow weak and 
spindly and it is much safer to buy 
plants in November that have been 
started in colder regions. Steele’s Masto- 
don Pansies, at one cent each, planted 
last November gave blossoms five to six 
inches in diameter in February and are 
still bloming freely in June, with smaller 
flowers but many of them. 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


peasants who, as Mrs. Bray relates, 
believe that if they are destroyed ill 
luck will follow. “I have known,” she 
writes, “country people, when they have 
unexpectedly come upon a plot of ground 
with a fairy ring, immediately stop and 
turn some article of their dress—the coat, 
cloak, or shawl—-befvre they dared go 
any farther.’ Thus they would avoid 
desecrating “fairy ground,’ prevent in- 
curring the penalty, and insure the re- 
ward of acknowledging fairy supremacy. 
This charm appears with more or less 
variation in many lands. Among the 
Russians it is regarded as_ infallible 
against being lost, especially while mush- 
room hunting, always a hazardous under- 
taking. For instance, two women wan- 
dered far into the woods while gathering 
toadstools for their winter larders and 
being unable to find their way out they 
concluded that they had unwittingly in- 
vaded fairy ground. So to prove the 
truth of this conjecture and to break the 
spell they turned all their clothes inside 
out and redressed themselves. Almost 
immediately they heard a bell, the sound 
of which they followed until they found a 
cow which led them to a house where they 
inquired their way. This charm-breaker 
is a valuable thing to know! 
One fairy legend associated with toad- 


F AIRY rings are held sacred by the 


stools recounts the adventures of two 
Tavistock serving-girls to whom the 


fairies had been very kind. One of the 
girls, however, by some negligence or 
other had offended the little people and 
the other heard their observations while 
her companion slept. It was decided 
that the culprit should be lamed for 
seven years at the end of which time she 
should be cured by a plant whose appal- 
ingly long name the listening girl could 
not remember. When morning arrived 
the culprit was lame, and sure enough 
so continued until the seven years were 
ended when, as she was gathering toad- 
stools on Dartmouth Moor, an odd look- 
ing little boy suddenly appeared and 
struck her leg repeatedly with a plant 
thus curing her. She later became re- 
nowned far and wide as a dancer! 


The fairies make an interesting use of 
the puffball or fuzzball, as it is some- 
times called. This, in spite of the botan- 
ist’s futile objections is, in some locali- 
ties, called a toadstool and may therefore 
claim a right to be mentioned here. When 
it is immature it is moist and whitish 
but when ripe it becomes filled with fine 
dark dust. What better weapon could 
the elves wish for to blind the eyes of 
human eaves-droppers? 


When pryers seek to discover pixie 
secrets they must keep a sharp look-out, 
as has been said, for Puck who is most 
adept in the use of this weapon. So ex- 
pert is he with it that it is popularly 
known in many countries, particularly in 
Ireland, as Puck’s-fist or Puck-fist. And 
this name has been still further corrupted 
into puff-fist and even puffist, which is a 
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close approach to our meaning, puffball. 


Little owlet in the glen, 
I’m ashamed of you; 
You are ungrammatical 
In speaking as you do. 
You should — “To whom ! To whom!” 
Not “To who! To who!” 
Your small friend, Miss Katydid, 
May be green, ’tis true, 
But you never hear her say, 
“Katy do! She do!” 
Louise M. Laughton, 
“A Word to the Wise” 


VERY tree and shrub in the garden is 

my beloved friend; I touch them, 
when need is, as though carelessness 
might pain, or roughness injure them. 
If I pull up a weed in the walk, I look 
at it with a certain sadness before throw- 
ing it away; it belongs to my home. 


George Gissing. 
“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecrott” 


There’s a little band of singers 
Every evening comes and lingers 
"Neath the window of my cottage in 

the trees; 

And with dark they raise their voices, 
While the gathering night rejoices, 
And the leaves join in the chorus with 

the breeze. 
Then the twinkling stars come out 
To join the merry rout, 
And the squirrels range themselves 
upon a log; 
And the fireflies furnish light. 
That they read their notes aright— 
The katydid, the cricket and the frog. 


“Atlanta Constitution” 


AN you imagine a hotter garden com- 

bination than an old-fashioned bake- 
kettle hung by chains from a tripod, all 
painted a lurid red and surrounded bv 
flaming Scarlet Salvia? TI couldn’t until 
T saw it last summer in the centre of a 
little lawn burned brown bv the August 
sun! What made it look all the more 
torrid were the shriveled remnants of 
Nasturtium vines hanging among the 
Salvia embers as if they had tried with 
suicidal intent to choose the less of two 
evils by elambering out of the pot into 
the fire. 

As T shrank from the glowing pyre 
and the parehed lawn the dav seemed 
to be growing hotter, so IT was glad to 
make mv eseape to another garden cooled 
bv a soft, green lawn, ample shade and a 
hountiful display of blue blossoms. 


On rusted slopes the slow sun bides. 
The sunburned clover dots the hills: 
In grassy nooks the cricket hides. 
And all the air with August thrills. 
And faint beyond the afternoon. 
Where Ceres waits on cloudy height, 
In crescent curve the harvest moon 
Stands herald by the gates of night. 
Ernest McGaffey. 
“In Summer Fields” 


HE horticulturists have made ducks 

and drakes of the Dahlia—not to sav 
geese of themselves—in their mad race 
for size rather than beauty. Let us draw 
the. veil of a regretful silence over the 
resulting melancholy zoélogieal garden. T 
wonder if a florist ever stops to think 
that no matter how large he makes a 
flower, he can never even approximate 






















































the size of a washtub any plumber can 
create. 
Charlotte Rider Lomas, 


“Garden Whimsies” 


ANY a child believes that the dog-day 

harvest-fly or cicada “grinds out the 
heat” and makes the hot weather of mid- 
summer! Many also think that katydids 
are responsible for hot nights! Of course, 
“it’s the other way around;” the heat 
makes the insects active and noisy. In 
fact, it is declared one may judge the 
temperature by the amount of noise. 
Grasshopers are exceedingly noisy at 90 
degrees but silent at 62. “House crickets 
also give some data as to the tempera- 
ture; if one counts the number of chirps 
in 14 seconds and adds 40, the approxi- 
mate thermometer reading is ascertained: 
that is to say, if a cricket chirps 40 times 
in 14 seconds, it’s safe to bet that the 
temperature is around 80. The outdoor 
white cricket, howeever, chirps four times 
for every degree above 40; that is, if he 
chirps 60 times a minute, the temperature 
is 55.” 


HEN the forefinger, applied near the 

fruit stalk, sinks gently into the fruit 
when lightly pressed, the pear is ripe to 
a turn, full of juice and savor, and asking 
to be eaten. When one is something 
of a pomologist a mere glance at a fruit 
will tell one its flavor, its perfume, its 
consistency. One has already savored it 
with his eyes. It is a difficult matter to 
choose a good fruit. 


Count de Comminges, 
”*Laura’s Garden” 


HERE is no dignity in the bean. Corn 

—which, in my garden, grows along- 
side the bean, and, so far as I can see, 
with no affectation of superiority—is, 
however, the child of song. It waves in 
all literature. But mix it with beans, and 
its high tone is gone. Succotash is vul- 
gar. It is the bean in it. The bean is a 
vulgar vegetable, without culture, or any 
flavor of high society among vegetables. 


Charles Dudley Warner, 
“My Summer in a Garden” 


At evening when the cattle come to 
drink, 
Cool are the long marsh grasses, 
dewy cool 
The alder thickets, and the shallow 
pool, 
And the brown clay about the trodden 
brink. 
The pensive afterthoughts of sundown 
sin 
Over the patient acres given to peace: 
The homely cries and farmstead 
noises cease, 
And the warm day relaxes link by link. 
A lesson that the open heart may read 
Breathes in this mild benignity of 


dear, 
the soil— 

A lesson of the calm of humble creed. 
The simple dignity of common toil 
And the plain wisdom of unspoken 
prayer. 


Charles G. D. Roberts 
“Evening on a Canadian Farm” 


familiar savors of 
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Conducted By MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


National Peony Show at Lincoln, Nebr. 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


A= reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
would have taken keen delight in view- 
ing the National Peony show at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, June 12 and 13. Staged under 
the auspices of the Lincoln Garden Club, and 
in connection with their annual June Flower 
show, the large Coliseum of the University 
of Nebraska was filled with a large display 
of Peonies, Roses, June flowers of many 
varieties, and many most artistic arrange- 
ments. It was one of the finest Peony 
shows yet held, thanks to the skillful plan- 
ning and hard work of members of the 
Lincoln Garden Club, from the President, 
Mrs. A. C. Nelson, on down. 

Most impressive also, was the very high 
quality of bloom sent from areas where for 
four years drouth has been severe and 
relentless. The show then was a tribute to 
the durability of the Peony and to the 
willingness of the gardeners of the Midwest 
to work hard in order to raise good flowers 
despite most adverse conditions. 

The Lincoln show proved again what 
great advances are being made in the Peony, 
and that the United States now stands 
supreme in the development of new kinds. 
[ venture to say that in a display of Doubles. 
“all American,” could win over a display of 
Doubles originated in Europe, that the same 
could apply to the Singles, and that a 
display of Japs of American origination 
could win over all that Japan has sent us 
up to this time. The outstanding feature 
of the Lincoln show was not its great 
beauty of artistic setting, fine as that was, 
but the very keen competition—keen 
among professionals, advanced amateurs, and 
amateurs, keen in the classes for other 
flowers and arrangements. Equally import- 
ant, the crowd was not made up of folks 
who drifted up one aisle and down another 
with a chorus of “ohs” and “ahs” and let 
it go at that. People had note books and 


studied the different varieties. They wanted 
to know the good ones, and to have them 
in their own yards. 

No garden club is operating to the full 
measure of its possibilities which does 
not stage one or two honest to goodness com- 
petitive flower shows every year, in the 
outdoor flower season, with entries open to 
the public. Artistic mass effect is not the 
only, nor the most important, considera- 
tion. No garden club should refrain from 
holding a show because it fears it cannot 
equal the big March and April indoor shows 
in the big cities. The real requisites for 
a successful show are a location, a garage 
if nothing else available, containers, milk 
bottles, anything to hold flowers and then, 
flowers, grown by those who show them, in 
real competition. Thus will one get to 
really know flowers, to want to grow them 
and to want to grow the very best varieties. 
The National Peony show at Lincoln was 
a success because 170 competitive classes 
were offered and previous shows had taught 
the people to want and to have the best. 
And strange as it may seem to the late 
winter show “fans,” the Lincoln show 
rivalled them in artistie effect as well. 

The medal for best bloom in the show 
went to the Double white, Mrs. J. V. Hdlund, 
grown by J. A. Bongers, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
after a tie vote with A. B. Franklin, another 
Double white. Mrs. J. V. Edlund seems to 
have the final degree of qualities that make 
it practically unbeatable at its best. 

The medal for the best new named Peony 
went to a very large pink Jap with yellow 
center, Rose Valley, sent by Mrs. Arthur 
Hoyt Scott from Pennsylvania. Soft in 
coloring, charming in form, it has an appeal 
lacking in some of the Japs that came from 
Japan. 

The medal for the most distinguished 
Peony entry in the show went to Mr. Lyman 
D. Glasscock, Elwood, Ill. for his display 
of about fifty of his species hybrids, mostly 
officinalis albiflora (chinensis). Extremely 


brilliant in coloring, and far surpassing the 
reds and pinks of the pure chinensis species, 
these ranged from darkest red through 
cherry, salmon on to pale coral, in full 
Doubles, Semi-doubles, Japs and Singles. 
Mr. Glasscock is getting good size and 
stem in these hybrids, and their substance 
and keeping quality are surprisingly goad. 
One of these large coral Singles, No jE1 
was awarded the medal for the best red 
bloom in the show. Two others were given 
first class certificates by the seedling com- 
mittee, and six blooms of his coral pink 
Jap, most appropriately named Dainty Lass, 
another hybrid, won in the ‘class for six 
blooms, Japanese. 

The Gold Medal in the class for 80 to 
100 varieties of Doubles, one bloom of each, 
was won by Mr. Myron D. Bigger, Topeka, 
Kansas, with a magnificent display good all 
the way through. Old kinds like Marguerit, 
Gerard, Miss Salway, La Perle, and Pasteur 
were of show quality, while many of the 
newer kinds were impressive; Majestic, a 
large, deep pink, Harry L. Burden, Frank 
E. Good, Laura Vories, especially fine; Ward 
Welsh, Liberty Bell, Gloriana, Mrs. Frank 
Beach, Ella Christiansen, superb blooms ot 
Biebrich and old Raoul Dessert, of surpass- 
ing beauty. Second went to Interstate 
Nurseries, Hamburg, Iowa, with a fine entry 
that would have taken a first at some 
previous shows. It featured especially the 
originations of the Sass brothers, such as 
Elsa Sass, very fine, Queen of Hamburg, a 
deep pink, Grace Batson, very fragrant deep 
pink, Last Rose, of soft, even coloring, Even- 
ing Star, white, Maiden Blush, a dotted 
pink, Adonis and Emperor. Last but not 
least. the new Hans Peter Sass, named at 
the show, flesh pink. Myrtle Gentry and 
Judge Berry were extra fine, and also 
Minuet. 

Maple Road Gardens (Henry E. Sass, 
Omaha, under this name continuing the 
work of his father and uncle) took third. 
He showed the named Sass varieties, and 





Court of Honor at the National Peony Show, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Rose Valley shown in the vase at center right 
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in a general display had some fine new Sass 
seedlings, including a pink Double, a blush 
Double, ‘a fine red Double, and a wonderful 
white Jap. 

White Doubles, in the one, two, three 
and ten bloom classes presented a parade of 
giants. Winners included Mrs. J. V. 
Edlund, A. B. Franklin, Le Cygne, Diana, 
Hans Peter Sass, Evening Star, Mrs. A. M. 
Brand, better than at many previous shows; 
old Couronne d'Or, Baroness Schroeder, 
Grace Loomis and Nimbus. Enchanteresee 
and Kelway’s Glorious were also fine. One 
can choose any of these with safety so far us 
quality goes, though I must confess to a 
personal like for Couronne @Or. What 
white Doubles a person raises should be 
determined more by season of bloom, sure- 
ness of bloom, and of course price. The 
list is a grand one, and many more are on 
the way. Nimbus and Hans Peter Sass 
played a dual role, receiving awards in 
both the whites and the light pinks. Many 
white varieties held in cold storage open out 
a true blush. Nimbus is certainly a white 
outdoors, and Hans Peter Sass probably is. 

In light pinks La France shone in full 
glory, this evidently being one of those years 
when it decided to show what it could do 
when it took the notion. Others were 
Myrtle Gentry, always fine, Hansina Brand, 
Mme, Jules Dessert (is this pink or white?) 
Iuetta Pfeiffer, Mrs. Eva Barron, Pierre 
Duchartre, so seldom seen, Hugenie Verdier 
and Tourangelle, the latter in almost total 
retirement this vear. And again Nimbus 
and Hans Peter Sass. 

In dark pinks, a short but fine list; 
Blanche King, a beautifully finished bloom, 
Lady Kate, a consistent winner, Grace Rat- 
son, appearing all through the show, Lillian 
Gumm and Mons, Jules Elie. Walter Faxon 
did not show at its best. Majestic, in other 
classes, and Raoul Dessert should be con- 
sidered also. 

In reds, Philippe Rivoire first by a wide 
margin. Coming late, and being full double, 
it makes a fine show flower, even though 
the bud is so small and hard to pick just 
right for storage. Other winners were 
Grover Cleveland, Richard Carvel, Karl Ro- 
senfield, Mary Brand, and (quite outdoing 
itself) Harry L. Richardson. Most of the 
reds being Semi-double and fairly early, they 
are not shown as consistently as is Philippe 
Rivoire, but well shown blooms of Adolphe 
Rousseau and Mons. Martin Cahuzac are 
hard to defeat in any show. Tempest, dis- 
played but not entered for competition, 
shows great promise on account of fine 
color and the same may be said of Marian 
Pfeiffer. 

In the Japs, one bloom, Jsani Gidui made 
a clean sweep of all three places. Other 
good white shown in different entries were 
Toro-no-maki, Shaylor’s Sunburst, Moon of 
Nippon, Shiro-Sangai and Roberta. In pink 
Japs, places were won by Tomate-boku and 
Amanosode, old and well known. Glass- 
cock’s hybrid Dainty Lass seems to have 
come from another world, so ethereally 
beautiful and distinct. It is one of those 
things one cannot comprehend until he 
actually sees it. 

In red Japs, Fuyajo, Nippon Beauty and 
Nippon Brilliant, with a fine Nippon Chief 
in the winning advanced amateur class. 
Edward Auten, Jr. won for collection of 
Japs with sixty different varieties, twenty- 
nine of them being of his own origination, 
white, pink and various shades of red. 
This and his winning collection of 40 
Singles was awarded a special sweepstakes 
prize. 

In Singles, White Perfection with Albi- 
flora The Bride taking second and third. 
In pinks, Sass’ Imperial Pink (most people 
call it red) Apple Blossom, fine. and Pride 
of Langport. In reds, Departing Sun, one 
variety not labelled, and Garnet Beauty. 
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In the winning collection of forty kinds, 
twenty-nine were of Mr. Auten’s own origi- 
nation, strongest in the whites and reds, 
it having been his desire to obtain unfading 
reds in both singles and Japs. Verdun, a 
French origination, was good as shown, but 








Best red bloom in the show. Mr. Glass- 

cock’s coral red single hybrid won that 

coveted honor at the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
show in June 


it has been my experience to have it fade 
very badly in the field, as do. Vera, Dark- 
ness and most of the older reds. 

The proper appraisal of a Single Peony 
is not an easy matter. Except for the pure 
whites, blooms at a show seldom show their 
true color. Being early, while a show 
comes late, it is necessary to cut them in 
tight bud and hold in storage for a long 
time. This ruins the color, and size is not 
up to standard. Almost any Single looks 
good when it first opens, but the real test 
comes as the bloom ages. Two reds side by 
side may look to be of equal quality at the 
start, but one may fade to a dull shade in 
a day, while the petals of the other may be 
clear when they fall to the ground. A pink, 
bright. at the start, may soon lose its charm; 
one that holds the same color through the 
life of the flower being almost non-existent. 
Do not condemn a Single pink, then, if 
at the start or out of cold storage it shows 
too much of a violaceous cast. The chances 
are, if it is a good variety that it will soon 
fade and hold to a color that is really 
pleasing. 

The Seedling Committee awarded seven 
First Class Certificates to new originations, 
two of them to hybrids shown by Mr. Glass- 
cock, one to Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott on 
Rose Valley, one to Henry Reineke, Defiance, 
O., for a large deep pink Double, No. 68, 
and three to Edward Auten Jr. on new 
hybrids, No. 2225, best described as an enor- 
mous five layered dark red single; No. 2228, 
an extremely dark “black red* Jap, and 
5D4, a large red Bomb with a rich purplish 
cast. This last is the joint origination of 
Mr. Auten and Mr. Glasscock. Mr. Auten 
took second in the class for hybrids to Mr. 
Glasscock’s display, with about twenty 
varieties, most of them being very dark 
reds; Singles, Japs and Double Bombs. 

Only two Tree Peonies were shown: the 
ugly species, Moutan, and Reine Elizabeth, 
one of the best, a pink double. They at- 
tracted considerable interest, and it is to 
be regretted that they are so rare and 
bloom so early that a truly representative 



























































collection has probably never been shown at 
a National Peony show. 


Rosarians at Cleveland, Ohio 


jk 1937 semi-annual meeting of The 
American Rose Society was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 15 and 16. More 
than two hundred members and guests 
registered from sixteen states, District of 
Columbia, and Canada, making this one of 
the largest attendances the Society has ever 
had. 

The Cleveland Rose Society staged a Rose 
show in two large halls of the Higbee De- 
partment Store. In size, number of entries, 
and quality of flowers, it was one of the 
finest Rose shows that has been put on in 
the eastern section of the United States. 
In addition to the hundreds of specimens, 
arrangements, etc., by amateurs, there were 
splendid displays by the professionals, Ger- 
ard K. Klyn and Melvin E. Wyant, both 
of Mentor, Ohio, had large beds of plants 
in the new patented Cleverset pots. These 
plants were in fine condition and carried 
liberal quantities of bloom. P. R. Bosley’s 
unique display covered one side of the 
large hall and consisted of different varie- 
ties of Roses in vases and bowls in shadow 
boxes. This was very beautiful and created 
considerable comment. The champion bloom 
was Dame Edith Helen from Mr. Davis, 
Buffalo, N. Y., with Countess Vandal as 
the runner-up. 

The prize winning varieties for the sev- 
eral color classes were: red, crimson, and 
secarlet-—Carrie Jacobs Bond, William 
Rogers; white H. T.—Oswald Sieper, Edith, 
E. Kraus, Mme. Jules Bouche; pink or 
pink shades H. T.—Dame Edith Helen, Los 
Angeles, Columbine, Mrs. Sam McGredy; 
yellow or yellow shades H. T.—Golden 
Dawn, Roslyn, Amelia Earhart; copper, 
orange or multicolored H. T.—Mevrouw 
G. A. Van Rossem, President Hoover, Coun- 
tess Vandal. 


The Henry A. Dreer Company, Philadel- 
phia, Penna., showed a fine display of the 
new pink Rose, R. M. S., Queen Mary, both 
greenhouse flowers and garden blooms. They 
were both in fine condition and showed off 
the colors to perfection. The Conard-Pyle 
Company, West Grove, Penna., and Jackson 
& Perkins Company, Newark, New York, 
had vases of their novelties. M. H. Horvath 
covered a table with vases of several of his 
undisseminated setigera seedlings. Many of 
them were fine quality flowers and showed 
great promise. 

An interesting exhibit was a dozen mam- 
moth blooms sent by air mail by the Seattle 
Rose Society of Seattle, Wash. The flowers 


of Editor McFarland, Lord Charlemont. 
McGredy’s Scarlet, Mrs. Sam McGredy, 
William Orr, Sir Henry Segrave, Paul’s 


Lemon Pillar, and White Briarcliff were 
about the largest specimens that the writer 
has ever seen of these varieties. Also arous- 
ing comment was the mammoth foliage 
which rosarians are able to grow on their 
rose plants in the quite perfect climate of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

At a special meeting of the Rosarium 
committee, both Dr. J. A. Gamble, the 
chairman, and Dr. J. Horace McFarland 
made reports of progress. 


FORMAL SESSIONS 


Members of the Society were welcomed 
by M. H. Horvath, Honorary President of 
the Cleveland Rose Society, and J. F. 


Kafton, President of the Cleveland Rose 
Society. Interesting and informative talks 
were made by George A. Sweetser of 


Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Edwin H. Rappe 
of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Sweetser, a land- 
scape architect, delved deeply into the mak- 
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ing of a rose garden, preparation of the 
beds, and all the things necessary to know 
in order to get a new garden off to a good 
start. Mr. Rappe who is a chemist and soil 
expert for Swiit & Company (Vigoro), gave 
a most understandable talk on_ fertiliz- 
ers and soil recommendations. One pleased 
member was heard to remark that if any 
one who attended this meeting could not 


make a Rose bed and take care of their 
plants, there was something the matter 
with him. 


The estate of Mrs. F. F. Prentiss where 
Robert Brydon is superintendent. was 
visited, one of the finest private estates in 
or around Cleveland. 

At the banquet in the evening, President 
Kafton of the Cleveland Rose Society, was 
the toastmaster and introduced the speakers. 
H. E. Varga from the Department of Public 
Parks, representing the mayor, welcomed 
the members to Cleveland. A. J. Webster, 
President of the Ontario Rose Society, 
Canada, threw some light on just how the 
amateurs of Canada are able to grow the 
magnificent blooms they have at_ their 
shows. He also spoke of how much cheaper 
the European Roses were in Canada than 
those raised in Canada or imported from 
the United States. The understock question 
was pretty thoroughly handled by him and 
it is his contention that under Canadian 
conditions, the canina used by European 
vrowers is a much longer lived- and more 
satisfactory understock than the multiflora 
or any of the other understocks used by 
American growers. 

Leonard Barron, President of The Ameri 
can Rose Society, spoke on “The Rose of 
Pomorrow.” and Dr. J. H. Nicolas on 
“Rose Periods, Past and Future.” Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland and M. H. Horvath were 
called upon for remarks and the evening 
ended with Harry O’Brien showing a num- 
ber of slides from snapshots he had taken of 
and rosarians during his flower 
travels through the country. 


Roses 


GROWERS VISITED 


Wednesday. June 16, the members visited 
the nurseries at Mentor. Ohio, including 
those of P. R. Bosley. Melvin E. Wyant. 
and Gerard K. Klyn, where, different from 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey growers, 
all the plants are staked so that growth is 
upright instead of sprawling. Members 
were specially interested in Bosley’s Violet 
Tennant, an English Rose which seems to 
he in commerce nowhere else in this country. 
It is a dainty flower of the Ophelia type 
carrying beautiful tints. 

At Wyant’s, the variety causing the most 
comment was Comet, Mr. Wyant’s climbing 
form of Gruss an Aachen. Two long rows 
of old plants of this variety which had been 
allowed to take care of themselves without 
any posts or stakes, were entirely covered 
with Gruss an Aaachen blooms. 

At Mr. Klyn’s place, the greatest interest 
was shown in Mr. Horvath’s setigera hy- 
brids, especially in a number of varieties 
of bushy plants 3 to 4 feet tall which were 
carrying a quantity of bloom equal to that 
shown by some of the old Ramblers. While 
these were neither Climbers nor Dwarfs, but 
rather bushy shrubs, they looked to have 
considerable value, especially as they were 
claimed to be extremely hardy and should 
be very valuable to gardens in the northern 
tier of states. 

After visiting the nurseries, two hundred 
guests gathered at the home of M. K. Hor- 
vath at Mentor, where they were treated 
to a view of his lovely grounds. the hundreds 
and hundreds of his seedlings. 


R. MArIon HAtTron, Secretary 
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I Swing Around the Iris Shows 


OR. several years I have taken the month 
Fk of May for an Iris jaunt, visiting many 

of the gardens of prominent hybridizers 
and Iris enthusiasts having large collections 
as Well as to the gardens of dealers specializ- 
ing in the introduction of new Irises. Not 
only have I found these trips most enter- 
taining, but it affords me the opportunity to 
compare many of the newer Irises. and thus 
observe those I think best suited for exhi- 
bition and garden value. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

This year my first stop was Nashville, 
Tenn., known as the Iris City. Here each 
year a week is devoted to their Iris Festival, 
and it has assumed such importance in the 
Iris world that one of the leading news- 
papers of Chicago thought it well worth 
while to send a special feature writer there 
to write a story on the activities of that 
week. During the week there were Iris 
experts from thirty-two states, attracted 
by the importance of the work being done 
by several famous breeders. 

Dr. J. H. Kirkland had several new things 
that particularly impressed me. Marvelous, 
a brilliant variegata, with clear yellow 
standards, falls semi-flaring of deeper gold, 
veined and over-flushed with Pompein red. 
Padishah, light golden yellow, well formed 
flowers which show up splendidly in the 
garden. Algonquin, a delightful Iris of 
golden brown and rich coppery red. I think 
it the most brilliant of his coppery Irises. 
Sheba, a more glowing and richer Juna- 
luska. Burnished Gold, a new seedling of 
this year which is well described by the 
name; a lustrous flower of deep gold with 
bronze flush on the falls, and a golden 
orange beard. This received a Highly Com- 
mended award from the American Iris So- 
ciety. 

Chinook and Waverly were two outstand.- 
ing Irises in the garden of Mr. Thomas A. 
Williams; the first being a well branched 
white of good size and excellent form; the 
latter a clear blue with flaring falls and 
especially good garden value. I have it in 
my garden, and since returning home have 
compared it with other fine blues and find 
it very worthy. Also growing in his garden 
was the tallest stalk of Golden Hind that I 
have ever seen. If we could all grow it as 
well it would be a gem for any garden. 

In the garden of Mr. T. A. Washington I 
found his deep yellow Sundust as lovely in 
color and form as ever. Gypsy Gold, well 
described by the name, a huge yellow with 
a shimmering translucent appearance which 
is most charming. Snow Plume, a large 
pure white with slightly ruffled edges. 
Virgin, a tall white with cream flush on the 
standards, and the falls edged with a dis- 
tinct yellow ribbon. Champagne Glow, just 
the color of sparkling champagne with 
lustrous sheen and splendid form and 


height. Southern Glow, light ochre yellow 
standards with falls of same color over- 
flushed with iridescent violet. This Iris 


received a Highly Commended award from 
the American Iris Society. Sundown, a 
burnished gold and old rose blend with a 
very rich golden orange beard. China 
Clipper, a large yellow plicata that is tall, 
well branched and a new break in plicatas. 
Mary Geddes was blooming in full glory, 
and a large planting of it was a marvelous 
sight. Fairy Wand was in bloom and it is 
the finest spuria that I know. 


DEL. 


From Nashville I journeyed on to Wil- 
mington, Delaware, to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Iris Society and 
help judge the excellent Iris show which 
was held in the magnificent conservatories 


WILMINGTON, 


of Mr. 


Mrs. 
beautiful or ideal setting for an Iris exhibit 
cannot be imagined; the surrounding con- 


and Pierre duPont. A more 


servatories being filled with rare Azaleas 
and unusual plants from all parts of the 
world. As some one said that day, “Heaven 
cannot be more lovely and enchanting than 
this spot.” 

Here we found many of the better Irises 
on exhibition. Gudrun, an extremely large 
White, in greater perfection of form and 
height than I had ever seen it, measuring 
37 inches. Jelloway, a smooth, even toned 
vellow, glowing in color, and with a finish 
that seemed almost like lacquer. California 
Gold, the most brilliant of the California 
group of yellows. W. R. Dykes beautifully 
grown and with very little flecking. Wabash, 
with white standards and blue-violet falls 
with white margin, the finest amoena that 
I have seen. Cyrus the Great, «a dark rich 
purple of excellent form. Missouri, a rich 
blue with brownish flush at the throat. 
Several well grown stalks of William Mohr, 
a most interesting and unusual irs On 
of the most perfectly grown Irises in the 
whole show was Souv. de Loetitia Michaud, 
a large perfectly formed, well branched Iris, 
which is the despair of many fancters on 
account of its tender growth and shy bloom- 
ing habits. These stalks of Iris were a 
great testimonial to the skill of the eacden 
ers. Space does not allow me to mention in 
detail more of the interesting exhibits, the 
Irises spoke well for the horticultural 
knowledge of those to whom their growing 
had been entrusted. 

In this Iris show there were several 
seedlings on exhibition for the accredited 
judges of the society to pass upon, and four 
were given the award of Highly Commended, 
which is the best award that can he gtven 
to a seedling exhibited in a show. Three of 
them were Bearded Irises, a fine white, a 
slowing yellow, a brilliant variegata, and 
one Beardless. a clear blue Siberian. The 
show was well staged, and a great credit 
to the exhibitors and those having it in 
charge. 

Many of thé lovely gardens and estates 
for which Wilmington is famous were open 
to us, and in most of them we found many 
fine Irises, splendidly grown and arranged 
in beautiful harmony of color, but the Irises 
were only a minor detail in comparison with 
the other plantings of shrubs and flowers 
which were perfectly arranged for garden 
effect. The entertainment and _ hospitality 
extended to the American Iris Society mem- 
bers during their stay in Wilmington will 
he remembered by all with a great deal of 
pleasure, for each affair showed much care 
and thought as well as an untiring effort to 
make our visit most perfect, and everyone 
said it was the most enjoyable American 
Iris Society conference that had ever been 
held. 

PENNSYLVANTA AND NEW JERSEY 


After the two days in Wilmington, I went 
to the garden of Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar 
Hires in Ardmore, Penna. This is not a 
large garden, but it is beautifully arranged. 


and there I found many new. worthwhile 
Irises, splendidly grown, and in_ perfect 
condition of first bloom. Ones that espe- 


cially impressed me were Black Warrtor, a 
very dark black-purple. Ballet Girl, pale 
flesh pink of rounded form and excellent 
substance. This Iris seemed to me to be 
the best of the pale pinks. Exclusive, a 
periwinkle blue with standards lighter 
than the falls; the strong substance, good 
shape and branching all combine to give 
this Iris special garden value. Siegfried is 
a plicata of brown and pale yellow, most 
unusual and fascinating, and a new break 
in color. There were several seedlings fron 
different breeders which seemed especially 
good, but again space will not allow me to 
go into detail about them. 
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The garden of Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Douglas, 
Woodbury, N. J., was one of the high spots 
of the whole trip. Never have I seen Irises 
more perfectly grown or arranged in better 
color combination than they were in this 
large and enchanting garden. Words can- 
not express the charm and artistic loveliness 
of the whole effect. Many of the newest 
Irises are grown outside the regular garden 
until the plants have increased im size. then 
they are placed in the border wherever they 
will give the best effect. I was greatly im- 
pressed by The Red Douglas, a large flaring 
tlower of intense garnet red with great color 
and garden value; also The Black Douglas, 
a very dark velvety blue-purple; Amigo, a 
very distinctive Iris with lavender stand- 
ards, and rich velvety pansy-purple falls, 


with the most delicate tracery of white 
around the outer edges of the falls. Mati 


Hari, another dark velvety blue-purple, not 
quite as dark as The Black Douglas, but 
very striking. Also Mr. Douglas has some 
excellent seedlings in white and yellow that 
show great promise. 


NEw York, N. Y. 

On May 28th there was a splendid Iris 
Show at Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
This was held in co-operation with the 
American Iris Society, and it was most 
pleasing to see the many beautifully grown 
specimens which were exhibited, mostly by 
persons living in the vicinity of New York. 
I was one of the judges of this show, and it 
gave me the opportunity to go over carefully 
their exhibits, and I will tell you briefly 
of some of the varieties which won awards. 
rhe managers and exhibitors deserve a great 
amount of praise for putting on such an 
excellent show, and already they are looking 
forward to an even larger show this coming 
year. 

Aubanel is a warm glowing flower of 
blended bronzy salmon and pinkish violet. 
the slightly open standards allow one to 
see the glowing vellow heart of the flower, 
and this adds to its beauty. Mohrson, a 
dark rich toned Iris, much deeper and 
richer in color than its parent. William 
Mohr, is a most striking Iris. Naranja, a 
most brilliant and lovely Iris of almost 
orange tone was a great center of interest. 
Copper Piece, a burnished copper-red with 
violet suffusion in the falls, and two spots 
of clear copper on each side of the beard. 
hence the name. At Dawning, a strong 
sturdy flower of arbutus pink, blended with 
lavender and gold, a cool, crisp Iris that 
is most appealing. Happy Days, a long 
flower of rich gold coloring was beautifully 
grown, and much taller than usual. 

Deputé Nomblot, a copper-red and dusky 
bronze Iris, while not new, deserves men- 
tion, for the perfectly grown stock which 
was exhibited, better branched and taller 
than I had ever seen it. Others that are 
not new Irises but which merit great praise 
for their splendid growth and form are: 
Faster Morn, Kalinga, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Mary Geddes, Violet Crown, Shin- 
ing Waters, Amigo, Purissima, Edgewood, 
Persia, Jean Cayeauxr and Lady Paramount. 

There were several fine seedlings in the 
show for the American Iris Society judges 
to pass upon. A beautiful deep yellow bi- 
color won an award of Highly Commended, 
a seedling originated and exhibited by Mr. 
Kenneth D. Smith. It is to be named Ise 
Louise. Another from the same hybridizer 
was a lovely pinkish buff with a suffusion 
of apricot at the heart, but as it was not 
the first bloom on the stalk, the judges 
thought that it should not be judged until 
another year. 

Mr. Kenneth D. Smith won the Silver 
Medal for the highest number of prize 
points, and Mrs. John M. Perry won the 
Bronze Medal for the second highest number 
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of prize points in the show. These medals 
were given by the American Iris Society. 
Tenaya won the Silver Plaque given by 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., for the finest stalk 
of Iris in the whole show. It was not the 
tallest, but the flowers were absolutely in 
perfect condition, and the specimen most 
outstanding. This was exhibited by Mr. 
Willard M. Kellogg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Smith, Staten 
Island, N. Y., have a lovely intimate garden 
with harmonious groupings of many of the 
newer Irises, and those which especially 
appealed to me were Directeur Pinelle, a 
very velvety dark Iris with highly domed 
standards of blended brownish tan and 
mulberry, the falls black maroon with 
brownish reticulations which extend in 
narrow margin around the falls. Massenet, 
a dark buff and wine red flower that is most 
striking. Mr. Smith has some very fine 
seedlings of his own, and it was most sur 
prising to see so many distinctive 
growing in one garden. I prophesy that he 
will go far in originating fine worthwhile 
[rises. 


ones 


New ENGLAND 


Since my return to New England I have 
seen most of the larger Iris gardens, and 
the following newer Irises have received 
much favorable comment. Fiesta, a pink 
and buff blend. Blue Peter, an intense blue 
purple flower. Mountain Snow, a lovely 
blue-white of excellent form and firm sub- 
stance. Snow Plume, a pure white of large 
size with standards and falls ruffled at the 


edge. Copper Lustre, absolutely unique in 
color. a brownish red copper. Valiant, a 


vleaming flower of golden bronze and deep 
wisteria violet. Red Comet, a large, and 
sturdy flower of deep copper-red, a new 
color note. White Goddess. a large, well 
formed flower of pure white with verv firm 
substance. Itasca, brilliant purple self with 
creat garden value. Deseret, a deep glowing 
variegata. The Bishop, large deep purple 
of fine form and a prolific bloomer. Cortez 
a variegata of honey-vellow, rose, and 
brilliant red-purple. Sunburst, a deep golden 
vellow with deeper flush. Golden Treasure, 
large cream with gleaming yellow center. 
Gloriole, a beautiful pale blue, frosted white. 
Cathedral Dome, a white with domed stand 
ards and very flaring falls. Maya, a tall 
rich gleaming red. Golden Bear, clear 
medium yellow of excellent form and finish. 
Francesca, a self of copper over-flushed 
with Pompeian-red. Blue June, a nice clear 
medium blue with fine form and substance. 
Capri, a rich yellow with brownish flush. 
Jasmania, a beautiful well formed yellow, 
ranks high among the newer yellows. 

These Iris comments do not nearly cover 
all the Irises of recent introduction. 
for several of the newest were not showing 
representative bloom on account of heing 
first year plants. As TI review the past Iris 
season, and the newer varieties, it seems 
to me that each year the standard of ex- 
cellence is becoming much higher, and that 
breeders are using greater care and dis- 
crimination in the selection of their Trises 
for introduction, also that more and more 
garden minded people are becoming Iris 
conscious and are choosing much _ better 
Irises for their gardens. 

ELIZABETH NOBLE NESMITII 


cood 


National Association of Gardeners 


August 10, 11, and 12, are the dates; The 
Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., the head- 
quarters of the 27th Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Gardeners. In- 
cluded as a part of the interesting program 
being prepared by the Philadelphia Branch. 
under the direction of Frederick Moore. of 
Haverford, Pa., General Convention Chair- 
man, and Harold Graham of Elkins Park. 


Pa., as Vice-president, will be the unveiling 
of a memorial to the late William Klein- 
heinz, in the Tookany Creek Parkway. Mr. 
Kleinheinz, who was one of the founders 
of the association and its first president, 
was a prominent figure in horticultural 
circles for over thirty-five years until his 
death in March of last year. His displays 
of Acacias and Orchids at the Philadelphia 
shows were of outstanding merit. Was su- 
perintendent of the P. A. B. Widener Estate. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

Following one of the objects “To assist 
young men in securing the necessary theo- 


retical training and practical experience 
which will fit them to become efficient 
gardeners”, the National Association of 


Gardeners has wholeheartedly - cooperated 
with the New York Botanical Gardens since 
the inception of the School for Gardeners 
at that institution. under James G. Esson, 
superintendent; Martin Crehan, as green- 
house assistant on the H. M. Tilford Estate, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., under Josenh Tansey, 
superintendent. John J. Harrison, an 
apprentice gardener at the New York 
Botanical Garden, was placed as an appren- 
tice gardener on the Hendon Chubb Estate, 
Chester, N. J., under Peter Smith, superin- 
tendent. The service department is main- 
tained by the National Association of 
Gardeners exclusively for the use of its mem- 
bers who may be seeking positions and for 
the use of estate owners who may be 
seeking competent, intelligent professional 
gardeners, in the capacity of superintendent, 
head gardener, foreman, or assistant. 


Maine 
YEAR book quite different in appear 
Ll" anee, at least as regards cover, comes 


Lakes 
trees are 


from the Rangeley Garden Club. 
Jeautiful Birch sacrificed for 
the ignominous purpose of supplying tooth- 
picks to the thoughtless American public. 
Fortunately the bark is not suited for such 
a fate and so is saved for artistic uses. One 
such use has been making covers for this 
garden club year The inner pages 
just harmonize in tone with the inner bark 
which is quite a bit lighter than the out- 
side. Appropriately tied with green raphia, 
a unique little book is produced of which 
the club has a right to be proud. 

The breath of the Northern woods is still 
carried out on page one with a spray of 
Hemlock and its cones, under which is the 
following from Cowper, 


book. 


“Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in 
or stain 

Of His unrivall’d pencil.” 


freckle, streak 


Pages 2 and 3 contain the “Collect for Club 
Women” by Mary Stewart of Montana and 
Colorado. A few years ago we saw this 
Collect in the year book of a Florida Garden 
Club and heard it used by the members at 
the opening of their meeting. Its wide- 
spread use, if sincere, would go far to 
overcome much of the present-day evils. 


Keep us, O God. from pettiness; let us 
be large in thought, in word, in deed. 

Let us be done with faultfinding, and 
leave off self-seeking. 

May we put away all pretense and meet 
each other face to face without self-pity 
and without prejudice. 

May we never be hasty in judgment and 
always generous. 

Teach us to put into action our better 
impulses, straightforward and unafraid. 

Let us take time for all things: make 
us grow calm, serene, gentle. 

Grant that we may realize it is the 
little things that create differences: that 
in the big things of life we are as one. 

And may we strive to touch and to 
know the great common heart of us all, 
and O God! let us not forget to be kind. 


Each page of the program contains some 
appropriate bit of poetry as well as the 
topics for the meetings. 
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From the same Club we have their flower 
show schedule. Class A is for Specimen 
Blooms, Class C—Potted House Plants. 
Class B is attractive as it is devoted to the 
children and consists of 1, Arrangement of 


Pansies in a basket or any suitable con- 
tainer. 2. Arrangement of Wild Flowers. 


3, Arrangement of Garden Flowers for 
Mother’s Day. 4, Arrangement of Garden 
Flowers for Father’s Day. These classes are 
open to all children. It is hoped they are 
taught what wild flowers NOT to pick. 
Class D is limited as to number of entries, 
consisting of special projects. 1, is not 
stated; but 2 is limited to three Silhouettes, 
and 8 to five Lighted Niches 37” high, 24” 
wide, 1714” deep. Twenty classes are pro- 
vided for under Aristic Arrangement. Space 
does not allow mentioning all but we 
notice that 9 is a Man’s Class in which A 
calls for “Any flower material in any con- 
tainer” and B, a Terrarium arranged with 
planting. Space limited to 24 inches. No. 19 
is also interesting, being Arrangement of all 
green material. A, Wild flowers or shrubs 
and C, Arrangement of grasses. 

The about as usual, but the 
show is not confined to club members as 
this statement is given first. This is a 
community event and the competition 1s 
open to all flower growers, guests and 
summer residents. 


rules are 


Pacific Rose Society 


HE Pacifie Rose Society, which was 

formed quite recently, is a Rose society 
in every sense of the word. We have our 
constitution and by-laws, have our officers 
and have a good number of members with 
more ready to join. During the Summer 
we are holding special meetings to keep 
the spirit up. As a general rule most 
club activities cease during the Summer. 
‘We have joined up with the American Rose 


Society. That was the first official action 
of the club after the election of officers.- 
FreED W. WALTERS, President. 











When 
ternational Rose Test Garden at Portland. 
Oregon, and judge at the annual Rose show 


Fred Edmunds, curator of the In- 


held in that city, selected this splendid 
specimen of McGredy’s Ivory for a sweep- 
stake’s winner he found a Rose of rare per- 
fection of form, purity of color and splen- 
did foliage. Grown by Mrs. J. W. Wolford 
and represents 12 years of exhibiting with- 
out any award for encouragement. Now, 
at the 1937 show, she displayed a Rose that 
won highest awards with almost unanimous 
acclaim 
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Municipal Rose Garden, Washington Park, Portland, Oregon, where Roses lead a 
charmed life 


Rose Shows 


FreED EpMUNDS, (Portland, Oregon) 


OSE Shows are rapidly becoming more 
elaborate and artistic, throughout the 
country, in their setting and arrange- 


ment. Tables, with rows of vases on them, 
are not enough to make a Rose show. 
Massed blooms, beautifully staged, back- 


grounds of shrubbery and landscape effects, 
even Waterlily ponds and lawns, now form 
a part of our indoor Rose shows. Music 
and flowers naturally blend; hence a sym- 
phony orchestra played all afternon, at the 
first National Rose Show, held in San Diego. 
Fine musical programs are usual accompani- 
ments of Shows abroad. 

It is not alone the quality of individual 
blooms that draws the crowd. The beauty, 
fragrance and spiritual exaltation of the 
general ensemble, stirs the senses and is 
reflected everywhere, in the faces of the gay 
throngs, constantly streaming past. It 
stimulates the Rose connoisseur who, with 
notebook in hand, is intent upon individual 
perfection; alike with the dilletante, whose 
main enjoyment is the show, its atmosphere 
and general surroundings. 

Our Rose show at Portland, Oregon, was 


Rose 


held June the 10th and 11th, in the im- 
mense hall of the State Armory. It was 
held as usual, in conjunction with our 


annual Rose Festival. An additional im- 
petus was given it by the Pacific Coast 
Nurserymen’s Association, who were hold- 
ing their annual convention this year in 
Portland. Elaborate nursery displays of 
ornamental shrubbery and landscape effects 
made a perfect contrast to the mass of 
Roses. Seattle, Tacoma, Chehalis and other 
cities of the Pacific Northwest also hold 
annual June Rose shows. Each year sees 
an increase in their size and attendance. 

Styles in Roses, as with other things, 


change. Single specimens of palpably over- 
fed blooms, no longer attract the notice 
of the average show patron. Graceful 


sprays of bloom, 
folks withva 
plays, 


artistically staged, by 
heart for Roses are the dis- 
around which the crowds linger 


longest. 


a circle, 


A community exhibit arranged in 
reaching from the ground up, in 


tapering form, with vases of cut blooms, 
interspersed with growing plants and 


climbing roses greatly enhances the beauty 
of the display. In fact, there is plenty of 
scope for the imaginative to design some- 
thing at every turn. 

An exhibit is sometimes marred by im 
perfect cutting and handling of bloom from 
the garden. when cut, should be 
plunged to the neck in cold water, for at 
least two hours. The ideal method, where- 
ever possible, is to cut the blooms fresh 
in the morning and transport them, still 
in water, to the show. This is not always 
practicable, moreover some choice blooms, 


Roses, 


at their best in the evening, would be too 
far open if left on the bush over night. 


A large exhibit is usually all labeled, in 
readiness, the day before and about half, 
those fullest open, cut near sundown. The 
balance are cut at sunrise and left stand- 
ing in water for two hours before packing 
in the boxes. A Rose will absorb, in that 
length of time, all the water it can hold. 
Blooms stand up best, when cut with a 
sharp knife, with a slanting cut. If cut 
with shears, especially dull ones, it is good 
practice to cut off the ends again with a 
keen blade, before placing in water. 

A prize-winning Rose should be true to 
type. Obviously, an overfed, artificially 
stimulated one cannot conform to this rule. 
Let Mother Nature do her part. Reason- 
able provision of soil, drainage and pest 
control, will assure a crop of this Queen 
of Flowers, fit to grace the tables of the 
most discriminating Rose show. 


As to Miniatures—A Correction 


ie the last paragraph, column 1, page 
1 347 in the July issue, the sentence should 
read, “The general rule is that no flower 
or leaf must be more in diameter than % 
to 1/6 the height of the vase.” By some 
curious quirk “in” of the original copy was 
expanded to “inch” making the sentence, 
as published, meaningless. 
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Handling Amaryllis 


Will someone please give me detailed 
instructions for handling Giant Hybrid 
Amaryllis bulbs so that they will bloom 
regularly ?—(Mrs.) E. P. Arwoop, (N. Y.) 


Keeping Pool Clear 


Will Mrs. H. C. Peepels, N. Y., (Novem- 
ber issue) be good enough to identify the 
plant that she spoke of as helping to keep 
her pool clean?—(Mrs.) CARL ZIMMMER- 
MAN, ( Mont.) 


—Just a surmise that the plant is Ana- 


charis canadensis.—EDITOR. 





Remedy for Spittle Bugs 


I am a new subscriber to THE FLOWER 
GROWER and find it very helpful. I have 
been much interested in the Queries & 
Answers section and have a problem of my 
own to submit. What will kill spittle 
bugs ?——-MARGARET C, NEWCOMB, (Can.) 


—A derris dust insecticide is reported to 
be efficacious; but why worry, the spittle 
bug does no real injury to the garden.— 
EDITOR, 


Leaves on Phlox and Delphinium 
Turn Brown 


Can anything be done to prevent lower 
leaves on Phlox and Delphinium from 
turning brown?—MarGaret C. Newcomen, 
(Can. ) 


water 
—EpIror. 


—Give space for air circulation, 
freely and dust with sulphur.- 


Hardwood Ashes Are Useful 

Are hardwood ashes 
Are they a fertilizer or 
neither ?—MARGARET C. 


good for a garden? 
just insect killer or 
NEWCOMB, (Can.) 


—Yes, hardwood ashes if unleached is 
a good source of potash. It is quite true 
too that the presence in the soil is uncom- 
fortable for certain insects, but wood ashes 
cannot be regarded primarily as an insecti- 
cide.—EpIror. 


Some Iris Bloom, Others Do Not 


Could some reader tell me why some roots 
of Iris never bloom when others planted the 
same year have flowered?—MARGARET C. 
NEWCOMB, (Can.) 


—Maybe the variety, or too weak a piece, 
or not being given a growing chance. Be 
more specific, please, as to conditions, ete.— 
EDITOR. 


Manetti Rose 


I am especially interested in Roses, in 
fact they are my hobby, and I would like 
to ask what “Manetti” is and what is 


meant by “non-irrigated.” I have Roses 
that were advertised, “Non-irrigated budded 
on Manetti.”—( Mrs. ) DAvID  TARBET, 
(Utah ) 
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“Queries and Answers Department 


The Manetti Rose stock is a_ wild 
seedling in Italy and it was used very largely 


for greenhouse propagation. It is not a 
satisfactory outdoor garden stock because 


it suckers and never stops growing. The 
best stock from outdoor gardens appears to 
be some form of multiflora but we are 
still in the experimental stage. Non-irri- 
gated Roses means that they have been 
grown without watering. This is practical 
in certain sections and I am inclined to 
think that Roses budded on manetti would 
not be adaptable to your climate and soil 
conditions.— EpDIror. 


Spray for Flea Beetle 


What kind of spray should I use to stop 
flea beetles eating the leaves of my Chinese- 
lantern plants? The leaves turn yellow 
and drop off and the buds do, too. I had 
very poor results with them last summer.— 
Harry M. WEstwoop, ( Mass.) 


Curiously enough, Bordeaux mixture 
acts as a sufficient repellant to the flea 
beetle. It simply will hop off and go some- 
where else. Your plants apparently are un- 
derfed.—EDIToR. 


Old Michigan Rose 


When I was a boy, 60 to 70 years ago, 
my mother had a flower in her garden in 
Northern Vermont, a climber with running 
root and which propagated from pieces of 
the root. They called iz “Michigan Rose.” 
Perhaps some of your many readers or you, 
yourself, may know it and where it can be 
obtained. I am only 84 but still love flowers 
and enjoy reading your magazine very 
much.—GrorcE M. MArcKres, (Conn.) 


—It is Rosa setigera the native Prairie 
Rose.—EDIror. 


Coal Ashes vs. Wood Ashes 


Quite frequently it is stated in various 
garden magazines, including your own, that 
wood ashes are rich in potash and therefore 
of considerable fertilizer value, whereas coal 
ashes have little or no fertilizer value. 
Inasmuch as coal is fossilized wood, I do 


not understand why coal ashes do not have 


the same fertilizer value as wood ashes. 
Would like to have somebody give me a 
satisfactory answer to this mystery—Wwm. 
G. BREMER, ( Penna.) 


—True, coal is the product of ancient 
forests. It is not exactly fossilized and 
in the ages, long, long ago, that have gone 
by and in which the coal has been formed, 
many chemical changes have taken place. 
All soluble matter disappeared long ago 
and the matter remaining is largely car- 
bon. Perhaps some chemist would oblige 
with the actual quantitative analyses. The 
fact remains that coal ashes are negligible 
as fertilizer.—EpIror. 


Propagation of Tuberoses 


Some of the members of our society have 
been interested in the propagation of Tube- 
roses, and have had very little success. 
Kindly advise just what would be the best 
course to pursue to have the long stem 








bear flowers in profusion all along the 
stem. The results with us have been that 
there will be a long stem with only a few 
flowers at the very tip or probably sparsely 


scattered down the stem, in a fashion that 
is neither beautiful nor uniform. (Mkrs.) 
W. B. CREAGMILE, (Penna. ) 


—Propagation relates to increasing the 
quantity of bulbs and doesn’t concern the 
number of flowers produced on a stalk. 
Propagation is by offsets—small bulbs that 
are formed from the old one. These small 
bulbs have to be grown on for a few years 
before they attain flowering size and ordin- 
arily it is not worth while to bother about 
that method. The plant is native of hot, 
sandy soils and would need careful handl- 
ing; digging up each winter and growing 
on in much the same way as you have to 
grow on Tulips or Gladiolus. The offsets 
get bigger and bigger each year until they 
obtain flowering vigor and that would 
depend on the method and care of cultiva- 
tion. Getting a profusion of flowers on 
the stem is a matter of getting good, strong 
bulbs to start with, and then giving them 
every chance to grow properly. Get the 
best bulbs you can find offered in the trade, 
from reputable dealers and give them good 
cultivation in well-fed soil and abundance 
of water in the growing period.—EbpITor. 


Daffodils Not Blooming 


I have several clusters of Daffodils, that 
formerly bloomed very nicely but for the 
last few years have bloomed less and less. 
This year I have no blooms on any, They 
are doubles and singles of the usual types. 
Would like to find some way to make them 
bloom.—JoHn F. Scuerier, (N. J.) 


—There are two things that would 
account for the condition, assuming always 
that they are in sufficiently fertile ground. 
The bulbs you get in the usual trade chan- 
nels are always flowering size, which means 
they have been grown on for a certain 
number of years until they have attained 
full flowering vigor. They will continue 
to produce flowers for a few years, then 
they will split, each bulb forming accord- 
ing to circumstances a number “of small 
offsets. Usually there is one renewal bulb 
which flowers and a lot of smaller offsets 
which require several years to attain 
flowering size. If the bulbs get unduly 
crowded in this process of splitting, none 
of them will flower until one or two out 
of the cluster takes a definite lead over 
the others and crowds them out of exist- 
ence. Better take up the bulbs after they 
have matured their growth for the season, 
selecting the best in each cluster for 
replanting in the border and setting all 
the smaller bulbs in nursery rows to grow 
on to flowering size. You give me no 
description as to how the bulbs have been 
planted or where they are situated. It is 
possible that they may be growing in a 
soil that is also occupied by roots of trees 
and shrubs which will be taking the nour- 
ishment from the soil and thus robbing 
the Daffodils. If they are planted out with 


sufficient space to each individual bulb, 
you can do much by feeding them, using 


one of the prepared plant foods and apply- 
ing it on the surface of the ground and 
working it in in the usual way.—EpDIror. 
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.. . Jes EVERGREEN 
TRANSPLANTING TIME: 


— you get the urge to change the 
general appearance of your garden, try 
shifting the location of your evergreens. 
Move out the large and frowzy, and substi- 
tute the small and neat. New evergreens in 
a garden are as stimulating as new hats in a 
wardrobe or new recipes in a kitchen. 


August is the time to transplant evergreens, 
and if a few simple rules are followed, there 
is no reason why your transplanting should 
not be a big success. 


Always be sure to soak the ground well the 
day before you plan to dig out evergreens. 
Then, taking as much soil around the roots 
as you can conveniently manage, set your 
evergreens in a large hole. After the tree has 
been set in position, water freely and fill the 
hole with a half and half mixture of well- 
moistened Emblem-Protected Peat Moss and 
soil. Firm the soil around the base of your 
transplanted tree, water regularly for the 
next few days, and you will have a first-class 
transplanting job. 

Let us send you our free bulletin on “Suc- 
cessful Transplanting.” It is filled with in- 
formation that will help you insure success. 
Just mail the coupon below for your copy. 


CAUTION—Look for the PI C 


Emblem on the side of every bale —— = 
of peat moss you buy. It is not 
a brand designation—but a stamp 
of approved quality, there for 


your protection. Only nature’s 
finest peat moss is Emblem-Pro- 
tected. 


EmblemPotected 
PEAT mosS 


FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. F.G. 8-37 


Please send me the garden bulletins checked below: 








VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 





[) “‘Successful Transplanting’ 
© “Summer Mulching”’ 


mom 


[J “‘Building and Upkeep of Lawns’’ 


Name .. 


Address 
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ANSWERS, COMMENTS, AND OPINIONS 


N open forum for readers where they may voice their opin- 

ions and help their fellow gardeners in intimate discussion. 

Opinions are the readers’ own. The classic line of Voltaire may 

often apply: ‘‘I wholly disapprove of what you say and will 
defend to the death your right to say tt.’ 


Remedy for Blister Beetles 
Answering Mrs. Jessie H. Triplett, (Md.) 


Poisons have no effect on blister beetles. 
The only good way to get rid of them is 
by dusting. Early in the morning, while 
the dew is on the plants, dust heavily with 
wood ashes. You may have to repeat many 
times. It was the only way I saved my 
tomatoes and beans last summer. Slug shot 
is said to be good, but I have not tried it. 
—Mrs. Eur JARVIS, (N. Y.) 


Hardy Waterlilies Bloom Poorly 
Answering Mrs. F. P. Peterson, (TIIl.) 


Possibly they are the common wild kind, 
Nymphea odorata, which, though of rare 
beauty, blooms but once a year, and not 
profusely then. The named kinds offered in 
the catalogues bloom constantly throughout 
the season.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (IIl.) 


Yellow Gladiolus Reappearing 


Answering C. S. Emerson 

When the yellows were rogued out, some 
of the bulblets fell off, and were gathered 
and planted with the others. It is these 
bulblets which are furnishing the yellow 
flowers, and not reversion—BENJAMIN C. 
AUTEN, (IIl.) 


Amaryllis Halli from Seed? 
Answering C. W. Seabury, (Neb.) 


Though I have had Amaryllis _halli 
(Lycoris squamigera) for years, and have 
left the blooms for seed, they have never 
formed seed for me. Amaryllises do not 
bear seed unless hand pollinated, and I 
have tried that, too, but possibly not at 
just the right time. Amaryllis seed should 
be taken just before fully ripe, and planted 
at once in light porous soil, kept well 
watered.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (IIl.) 


Berry-bearers for Winter Bouquet 
Answering Mrs. Jesse H. Triplett, (Md.) 

[ can only advise on the Bittersweet. I 
never hang it as so many say to do, as it 
makes the bouquet too stiff looking. After 
eutting (which I do with long stems), I 
place in a container, arranging my bouquet, 
and there it remains for the Winter. You 
will find your bouquets more attractive 
when the branches are not allowed to hang; 
this also refers to Silver King Artemisia. 
—HatTtTie LEWANDOSKI, (Ark.) 


Treatment for Aconitum 
Answering Mrs. Jessie H. Triplett, (Md.) 
Try keeping your Aconitum constantly 
dusted with sulphur, using the very finest 
available. Dust every few days and as 
soon as foliage dries after a rain. Ferti- 
lize with well rotted manure or a_bone- 
blood fertilizer. Aconitum requires potash 
to bloom well. Do not disturb established 
plants. I had the same trouble you men- 
tion but, since using the sulphur, have had 
beautiful blooms. This is also the best 
treatment for Phlox.—Miss M. Loew, 
(Ohio) 


Grape Pruning 


Answering Sarah A. Poole, (Ohio) 


The reason the vines did not bear before 
the Italian gave instructions was very pos- 
sibly that all the bearing buds previously 
had been cut off. The Italian gave direc- 
tions for European Grapes, which require 
different management from the kinds com- 
mon in the eastern United States. His 
method gave heavy berries because it left 
only a part of the crop the vines could have 
borne, and it therefore was overnourished. 
The first two buds on a bearing cane are 
not the best buds on the cane, and the 
pruning should be, to give the proper crop 
for the vine, more buds on fewer canes, 
these canes to be selected from the lower 
part of the vine, and the rest of the vine 
cut off. The number of buds left on a cane 
is usually about ten, and four canes to a 
vine of ordinary size. All the feeble outer 
ends of the canes should be removed before 
counting the buds.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 
(Ill.) 


Honey Locust Hedge 
Answering Mrs. Edward G. Guilds, ( Mass.) 


I never saw a hedge of Honey Locust, 
but am familiar with the tree, which is 
large, handsome, hardy, casts only a little 
shade, and has no faults, unless the heavy 
crop of broad seed pods, which, however, 
are easily gathered and are fine food for 
live stock. The little trees are cheap be- 
cause so easily grown from seed. If it will 
stand shearing, it should make a fine hedge, 
and could be grown to large size. Whether 
it could be kept small I do not know. Its 
needle-sharp, powerful thorns might be de- 
sirable, or not. If they form freely in the 
sheared growth, no dog or cat would pass 
them, and they would be fine protection for 


birds. Some of the Hawthorns (Cra- 
taegus) make fine hedges. One grows 


wild here and has sharp thorns, is much 
sought by the birds for placing their nests. 
These are very slow growers.—BENJAMIN C. 
AUTEN, (IIl.) 


Growing Kalanchoe 
Answering Mrs. N. H. Bailey, (Kans.) 


A neighbor gave us two slips of Kalan- 
choe two years ago. We treated them like 
any other slips and they rooted and grew 
very quickly. We put them in the same 
pot and the following winter they blos- 


somed very fully and were a_ beautiful 
sight for weeks. Last summer we took 


them out of the pot and placed them in a 
big old iron mortar where they stayed all 
summer, soaking wet part of the time and 
dry as a board part. The mortar is quite 
a lot larger than their original pot and 
they grew quite a bit during the summer. 
This fall we took them out of the mortar 
and put them in a pot which is larger 
than the first one. We added very little, 
if any, fresh earth. They have come on 
splendidly, began blooming about Christ- 
mas time and were still blooming in March. 
A friend took one tiny branch home and 
put it in a pot of soil. It went right on 
and blossomed.—MAry P. Duston, (Vt.) 
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Are You a Lover 


of IRIS and 
DELPHINIUMS 


More glorious, more 
beautiful than ever 


GIANT DARWIN 





















FINEST QUALITY 
Cream of the Crop 


| Large top size bulbs . . . average 
5 inches around. 


| Grown in the cool, moist climate 


From July 15 to September 15 
are the two best planting months; 


; don't procrastinate! Order early. 
of Puget Sound where the finest Our handsomely illustrated Iris 


; bulbs are produced. list in natural colors is now ready 
| Direct from the Grower to you. for free distribution to all inter- 


Special hand made mix- Beautiful Flowers ested Iris lovers. 
ture of many beautiful from Seeds ' 

' colors — or your choice of : | 
1 color, red, yellow, pink. You must sow them during July and 


August if you want flowering Perennial 





































100 bulbs, $3.50 plants next year. Seeds from our 
50 bulbs, 1.70 seiial FAR-FAMED 
= oe 100 paip BLUE AND WHITE 
. a. pa DELPHINIUMS 

* a will be ready August Ist. PRIZE 
Note: Bulbs one size smaller than he wherever shown (and no 
above, averaging 4’ in. around, Our , catalog listing the choicest 
50 Bulbs for $1.00, Postpaid Flower seeds for fall sowing, BULBS of 
SPANISH, DUTCH AND ENGLISH IRIS; 





' TULIPS, DAFFODILS, CROCUS and other 
Write for complete bulb catalog BULBS ‘out in July. FREE to all interested 


illustrated in color. gardeners. 


Wa eee: i aary PUDOR'S, INC. 


Iris and Delphinium Specialists 


SAVE GARDEN 
RUBBISH! 


It is Invaluable as a Fertilizer 


MIX IT WITH ADCO and change it into rich 
organic manure. The work can be done a: 
illustrated. It is easy 
—anybody can do it. 























|. Make your pile of leaves, ae ‘ > a ‘a 
cuttings, etc., as above. Truly the “Aristocrats of the Garden’, regal with 


their colorful blooms, majestic in their form and habit 
| of growth. 


2. Wet down Imagine the beauty and charm of these gorgeous 
the material 7 ' “a ae " a 
thoroughly. blooms—often 6 to 8 inches across—and in colors 


from snowy white to deep red; realize the increasing 
value of Tree Peonies which do not die down in win- 
ter, but grow into strong, bushy specimens 4 feet or 
more in height. Tree Peonies are found in but few 
gardens, yet are hardy even into Canada; some speci- 
mens are more than 50 years old, and becoming more 





3. Sprinkle ADCO over the layer. 


4. Repeat these operations for 
each successive layer of garden 


waste. aa 
beautiful each year. 
Leaves, vines, weeds, cuttings, are rich in plant food. Treat Full information about Tree Peonies—and other 
them with ADCO and convert them into valuable fertilizer. rare plants—will be furnished on request. Write us 


A dollar’s worth of ADCO will make 300 lbs. of rich fertilizer 
—clean, odorless, free from flies and weed seeds. Start now. 
Get a bag of ADCO from your seedsman or garden supply 


hous, direct fom BOBBINK & ATKINS 
ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. Rutherford 25 New Jersey 


Write us fer your FREE copy of “Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’ | 


about these valuable plants. 
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Finest Quality 
BULBS 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS, LILIES 


and many other miscellaneous bulbs 
from one of Holland’s oldest Flower 
Bulb Specialists. 


MODERATE PRICES 


Delivery Free to your 
nearest Railroad Station 


CATALOGUE 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


P. deJAGER & SONS 


327 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Nurseries at HEILOO, HOLLAND 

















seta se 


4 PRIZE WINNING DELPHINIUMS 4 
| pkt. Burnett's new Pacific White Hybrid 


Beautiful new strain of White Delphiniums 
tremendous spikes. $2.00 
| pkt. "Wrexham" or "Hollyhock"' 
pe aye at, tes ° 
pecial offer o 6 above two packets 
and our catalogue of all hardy seeds for $2.00 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers—Est, Over 30 Yrs. 
VY 92 Chambers St. Dept. G. New York City W 








If you take pride in your garden, you probably 
already have quite a collection of Bulb Catalogs 
in your home. But if you want the most unusual 
catalog of this kind ever published, a gorgeous 
new full-color book featuring many tempting 
Special Offers of Prize-Winning varieties by the 
largest concern in Holland growing Dutch Bulbs 
and marketing them direct to the American 
public, drop a postcard to Van Bourgondien 
Bros., Dept. 22A, Babylon, L. I., New York. 





. 

Iris Treasures 
Newer, larger, better varie- 
ties from all over the world 
are now available for your 
garden. Read about them in 
our new profusely illustrated 
“Iris Lover's Catalog.” 
Send NOW for your 1937 copy 


Schreiner'sIiris Gardens 
203 D Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 












\ 


“GRAVELY. 


GARDEN TRACTOR £4 
POWER MOWER 





Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 666 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 










your garden... 

Cuts the talles 

ee eeee 

Mows your 
la 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 390) 


Summering a Cyclamen 


Is there any way to keep a Cyclamen 
plant during the Summer so it will bloom 
again next Winter?—(MIss) E. H. ANDEk- 
SON, ( Mich.) 


—It is possible to keep the Cyclamen 
plant during the Summer and bring it into 
growth again in the Fall. It should be 
dried off as the season advances and kept 
dry during the Summer. As the foliage 
ripens, the pot containing the plant should 
be put in a fairly dry or shady place until 
late Fall when it is brought into green- 
house conditions again. Another way is to 
keep it steadily growing all through the 
Summer, but this can only be done where 
the plant can be kept quite cool, as in a 
deep pit or in a violet house with exposure 
to the north only. These second-year plants 
do not perform very well and florists do 
not carry them on. The plants are raised 
from seed to flowering size and then dis- 
carded.— EDITOR. 


Blight on Madonna Lilies 


My Madonna Lilies have a blight this 
year. They look healthy but near the lower 
part of the stem, for five or six inches, the 
leaves are yellow and clear and wilted. 
There are also, now and then, small brown 
spots. I have used Bordeaux spray and 
intend to try dusting with sulphur and 
arsenate of lead—(Mks.) M. L. Mc- 
QUISTON, (Ill.) 


—From the description you give of what 
has happened to the leaves of your Madonna 
Lilies, it is evident that they are attacked 
by a fungus disease, the botrytis, but there 
may also be some other troubles present 
which can only be determined by an exami- 
nation of the leaves. There may be a 
mosaic. The Bordeaux spray which you 
have used is the proper remedy for the 
fungus disease. It is possible that the 
ground is infected and you may have to take 
up the bulbs and replant them, after treat- 
ment with semesan or some other such 
preventative, in entirely new soil. Do not 
allow any Lilies or even other bulbs to grow 
in the immediate neighborhood where the 
Lilies now are for a season or two. Burn 
all diseased tissues.—EDIToR. 


Two to Five Tulips Bloom On One 
Stalk 


I have had several Tulips that had from 
two to five blooms on one stalk. I never 
had them to bloom that way before, and 
was wondering what the reason was for 
them blooming this way this year. Is it 
a very uncommon thing?—(Mrs.) FRep C. 
Scorr., 


—Too large a bulb has been planted, by 
this is meant a mother bulb. Large youny 
bulbs very seldom behave in this manner. 
Certain varieties are very seldom affected, 
while certain others such as Cottage Vesta, 
and La Tulipe Noire and its offspring 
Mystery are regularly affected. The so-called 
crooked-neck, a green petal becomes attached 
to the stem causing the flower to bend over 
at the neck, is caused by the same condition. 
This can be partly corrected however, if at 
an early stage, just as soon as it shows, 
the petal is gently released by cutting with 
a sharp knife or razor blade. The flower 
stem will straighten but the petal remains 
green. Splitting and crooked necks have 
been more common this year than other 
seasons. It is up to the grower to guard 
against same by carefully grading the bulbs 
according to the particular variety.—U. 
ZANDBERGEN, (L. I., N. Y.) 





Botanical Names of Several Begonias 


I wonder if some FLOWER GROWER reader 
could give me the right name for the fol- 
lowing: (@) Begonia with red little filled 
flower and little leaves; (6) Begonia Youths’ 
Life, with leaves in the center white, the 
rest green and white striped; (c) Begonia 
Bold-Mother’s Love, a hanging plant; (d) 
Begonia Buckwheat; (¢€) Begonia, small, 
scented; (f) Begonia Sultan comes in pink, 
white and red colors, some have leaves 
white and green striped, old-fashioned house- 
plant; (g) Begonia, with hairy leaves, quite 
big, gives no flower; (h) Begonia with shiny 
leaves, dark green; (+) Begonia with curled 
leaves, petunia like—(Mks.) A. BUCHI, 
(N. Y.) 


—yYour descriptions are inadequate in so 
large a family—some 500 distinct species— 
but perhaps some reader may recognize 
some of your popular names! We hope so. 
Your (f) is surely Impatiens sultana and 
not a Begonia at all.—EDITor. 


Value of Shoe Leather Grindings 


I have been told that city florists who 
have greenhouses frequent shoe repair shops 
to get the grindings from shoe leather. If 
this is true will you please tell me what 
beneficial properties they contain and how 
they are used?—(Mks,) GERALD P. HULL, 
(N. Y.) 


—Refuse grindings from shoe leather have 
the potential makings of good fertilizer but 
the food nutrient would not be available 
until thorough decomposition has set in. 1 
have never heard of the florists taking the 
material as a general practice although 
it may be done occasionally. It would have 
to be stocked and rotted. Being organic 
matter it would eventually give up nitrogen. 
There is a possibility, however, that it may 
be used as absorbent material in the same 
way as peat moss, to hold the moisture and 
quick acting fertilizer in a solution when 
dealing with-a very light, sandy soil. I 
don’t consider the material as worth going 
after, however.—EDITOR. 


Planting a Strawberry Barrel 


I would appreciate a little help on the 
following problem. I want to take an 
oak barrel that holds fifty gallons and 
grow some Everbearing Strawberries. How 
can I arrange to do this? I want them to 
grow out from the sides —L. M. KAUFFMAN, 
(Del. ) 


—Planting a Strawberry barrel is by no 
means difficult. You must, in the first 
place, make some provision for drainage 
through the bottom of the barrel and even 
do away with the bottom altogether if the 
barrel is not to be moved about. Then 
you fill the barrel, having first of al] put 
in an inch or two of drainage material. 
Fill the barrel completely with soil—good 
garden loam thoroughly well enriched, pref- 
erably with an abundance of thoroughly 
rotted stable manure. Before this filling, 
however, you must bore holes around the 
side of the barrel about two or three inches 
in diameter and not closer than 12 or even 
15 inches apart. Then, when the soil is 
set, after a few days, you plant the Straw- 
berry plants in the soil at the holes. In 
order to stop the soil from washing out it 
may be necessary to put in some kind of a 
stone arrangement to hold the soil at the 
hole. In the earthen strawberry jar this 
takes the form of a regular lip. If you 


succeed in your efforts, won’t you be good 
enough to get photographs of it to us? It 
would be nice to tell other people about 
your experiences—EDITOoR. 
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COLVIN 


SUBSURFACE IRRIGATOR 


IRRIGATES ‘Gnd FERTILIZES 





The Colvin Irrigator is a tool 
specially designed to place 
water underground in the sub- 
soil. It fastens directly to the 
garden hose and with water pressure 
only will 

1. Cultivate and aerate the_ soil 
down among the roots of plants, 

| trees, and shrubs. 

| 2. Deliver moisture where it is of 

i} most benefit — among the roots. 

3. Insure the continued growth of 
transplanted trees and shrubs, 

| 4. Apply soluble fertilizer directly 

} to the plant root for their im- 

mediate use. 

5. Allow watering under the mid- 
day sun without danger of 
damage to the foliage. 

The abundance of water that is 
present in the sub-soil in the Spring 
is “gone with the sun” by Auqust. 

The Colvin Irrigator will replenish 
| the lost suh-soil moisture and your 
aarden will aqain bloom with 

Springtime freshness. 

The cartridge tvve fertilizer, at- 
tached to the Colvin Irrigator will 
promote the rovid and healthy 
crowth of everv thing in the qarden. 
Order now. Shipments post-paid. 








as Colvin Subsurface trriaator....... $3.00 
D> Fertilizer cartridge Container and Cart- 
' MN: ditGtnesGsawiwanGheasawaaceed 
v Exten Cartridnes, 25¢: Sim... 2.0.00 135 


THECOLVINCOMPANY 
28 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 

















Grow More Luxuriant Potted Plants 
OSMO WATERMATS 


placed on saucers under the pots, wick water up 

thru the roots, thoroughly irrigating the soil. Get 

more blossoms, better foliage, this practical way. 

At your dealer’s, or send $1.00 for assortment of 

3 mats and saucers ($1.15 West of Mississippi). 
THE OSMO GARDEN CO. 

Dept. 38, 229 North 63rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Oriental Poppies 


Joyce. Cherry-red. 75c¢ each. 

Mahony. Mahogany. 75c each. 

May Sadler. Salmon-pink. 50c each. 
Perry's White. White. 50c each. 

Beauty of Livermore. Dark crimson, 50c each, 


SPECIAL OFFER 

One each of the above $9.50 

five choice varieties for preneia 
Send for our complete list of Poppies. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


BOX F BRISTOL, PENNA. 


HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 


Named varieties, properly labeled 
our choice. 2 for 50c, postpaid. 


Fine new wun-named seedlings, 
3 for 50c, postpaid. 
Hardy bulb catalog on request 


FLORAVISTA 


R. 5, Box 128 
Olympia, Wash. 


Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Plume Hyacinth, Dierama, Lewisia 
brachycalyx, Sternbergia lutea, Ere- 
murus, Lachenalia, Iris_ reticulata, 
Golden Ornithogalum, Lycoris squami- 
gera, Anemone apennina, Winter- 
hardy Begonia . . . with many others 
as unique. Interesting catalog, un- 

















usual bulbs, Lily seeds, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
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Proper Name for Goose Neck 
Answering F. Buck, (Ohio) 


The proper name for the plant you re- 
ferred to as Goose Neck is Lysimachia 
clethroides. It is offered in Dreer’s Garden 
Book.—(Mrs.) J. GEorGE KRrEEBs, ( Penna.) 


This plant is probably Lysimachia cleth- 
roides. It is rather effective when in 
bloom, but proved itself so much of a 
nuisance in my garden that it was neces- 
sary to root it out—which meant uprooting 
a considerable area of valuable plants, since 
the Lysimachia had run under them far 
and wide.—E. R. Gaaain, (N. Y.) 


Your flower called Gooseneck and also 
Loosestrife is Lysimachia clethroides. It is 
extremely hardy, standing our winters 
without protection. It likes a moist situa- 
tion and the flowers are good for cutting. 
To increase, divide the roots every two or 
three years. There are quite a number of 
species and each is entirely different from 
the other. Lysimachia clethroides is the 
Japanese. I purchased my plants from 
Henry A. Dreer four or five years ago. Rex 
A. Pearce lists one white and two yellow 
species that are supposed to be rather 
easy from seed.—(Mrs.) Ei Jarvis, 
(N. Y.) 


Could It Be Goose Grass? 
Answering F. Buck, (Ohio) 


Could Mr. Buck mean Goose Grass? If 
so, here is the information he desires— 
Goose Grass (Galium mollugo, Madder 
Family). Common Names—Cleavers, Cleav- 
erswort, Bedstraw, or Catchweed. It is an 
annual succulent plant, with a weak, pro- 
cumbent, quadrangular, retosely-prickled 
stem, which grows from two to six feet 
high, and is hairy at the joints. Leaves 
from one to two inches in length, rough on 
the margin and tapering to the base. The 
flowers are white, small and _ scattered. 
Common to Europe and United States, 
growing either in cultivated ground, moist 
thickets or along the banks of rivers. 
Flowers from June to September. In the 
green state the plant has an unpleasant 
odor; dried it is odorless, with an acidu- 
lous, astringent and bitter taste. The plant 
has medicinal qualities, is somewhat of a 
refrigerant and diuretic. As this plant “re- 
sembles the Buddleia”, maybe the above is 
just what Mr. F. Buck is looking for.—E. 
L. RwoaAps, (Ohio) 


Peachblow Hibiscus 
Answering Miss Hilda Yancey, (N. Y.) 


I would advise digging up the Hibiscus 
and replanting it, taking care that the new 
spot selected is first snaded to a depth of 
24 inches and enriched with compost or 
like material. Hibiscus require a deep, 
rich soil and a good unfailing supply of 
moisture. I think the difficulty is that the 
shrub is standing on top of hard impervi- 
ous soil and therefore suffering from a lack 
of moisture. During late fall when the 
weather gets rather cool, especially at 
nights, it is quite natural for the leaves of 
this shrub to turn yellow and drop off. 
Occasionally, stem borers, same as are 
found in Hollyhocks, enter the canes and 
eat out the pulpy centers which would 
bring about the condition mentioned. These 
borers can be destroyed either by slitting 
the canes and digging out the borers and 
killing them, or by dipping some cotton in 
carbon-disulphide and inserting it in the 
hole by which the borer entered the cane. 
This creates a gas killing the borer within 
the stem.—WM. G. Bremer, (Penna.) 









" 


Plant 
Now 


AUTUMN 
BLOOMING 
CROCUS ZONATUS 


Mysterious bulbs these! Blooms appear of a 
sudden in the Fall bringing back a delighting 
breath of Spring. Plant them through August 
and September and they’ll bloom this Fall. 
Multiply rapidly. Reappear year after year. 





Be sure and plant Crocus Zonatus. Flowers are 
a rose-lilac with yellow throats. It’s one of the 
most satisfactory. You can have 100 for only 
$3.25. 50 for $1.75. 12 for 50¢. 


Send for new Bulb Catalog containing the larg- 
est assortment of Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
and Lilies offered in this country. 


Wayside Gardens |: 


Imported Dutch Bulbs 
70 Mentor, Ave., Mentor, Ohio 














Iris from “Top of World” 
Special Flower Grower Offer 


ONE EACH: Desert Dawn, El Capitan, Frieda 
Mohr, Los Angeles, Monterey, Pluie d’ Or, 
Rameses, Red Dominion, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Selene. 


ALL FOR $2.00, prepaid 
J. D. LONG, BOULDER, COLO. 


KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all 
sround garden spray. A combination 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 

«+» Pree Pest Control Guide 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


leTolael-ta) VOLCK—=™ — 





















FRESH SEED of the 


PACIFIC DELPHINIUMS 


available now 
Write for catalog, to 
VETTERLE AND REINELT 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
CAPITOLA ° CALIFORNIA 


Send Now 


for HORSFORD'S 


AUTUMN 
SUPPLEMENT 


featuring 


MADONNA LILIES, REGAL DELPHIN- 
1UM, COLLECTIONS OF PEONIES, IRIS, 
LILIES, ORIENTAL POPPIES, PEREN- 
NIALS—READY IN LATE AUGUST FOR 
YOUR FALL PLANTING. 














Visit our Nurseries when touring Vermont 
F. H. HORSFORD 
Route 20 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


A card in natural colors 
will be sent on request 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 


Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 
gardens at Wisley. 


$5 per packet 
200 seeds 
Only Address 


King's Mills House 











Wrexham, England 
THe best. PRIS 


Send for our 1937 CATALOG 


Mention Flower Grower 


QUALITY GARDENS 


Mrs. Douglas Pattison 


Freeport Illinois 

















FALL BLOOMING 


IRIS Collection 


Seven Varieties for $1 


The most popular col- 
lection of fall bloom- 
ing Iris ever offered 


Seven choice’ varieties 
that bloom both spring 
and fall: Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Jean Siret, Autumn 
King, Autumn Queen, September Skies, Ultra and 
one selected seedling, labeled and postpaid for 
only Se erie PCr Cry errr $1 





HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LAFONTAINE, KANS. 


HOLLAND BULBS 


Catalogue of Hyacinths, 





Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, 

etc., free for the asking. 
Apply: 

Flower Grower when writing. 

J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM — Holland 


DELPHINIUM 


At Hoodacres 


New 
Whites grander than ever. 





Please mention the 











Originating Gardens 
each season—the Double 


August seeding — 
Plants all ages, carriage paid. 


colorings 


June blooming. 
Our "Giant Japs" Iris are handsome giants. 
The catalog, "Am fascinated with it. Please 
mail a copy to my gardener." 


CHAS. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 


HOODACRES 
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Foundation of Modern Varieties 

I am a teacher of Industrial Arts in the 
Vashti School for girls. In connection with 
this work my classes have been doing some 


gardening. We have propagated several 
thousand Azaleas and several hundred 
Camellias and many other shrubs and 


plants. I have been asked to make a series 
of talks on nature study and I am anxious 
to find out how all these new flowers, both 
annuals and Roses, have originated. What 
I want to know is just how the hybridizing 
is done and just what Roses are used to get 
each of these new Roses. I have gotten a 
great deal of information from THE FLOWER 
GROWER on some of the annuals. I would 
like to know when the American Rose So- 
ciety was organized and just what it is 
doing to help the rose growers and any 
other information regarding it. I would be 
glad of any information regarding trees 
and would like to know what the govern- 
ment is planning for reforestation and the 
preserving of trees for this coming year.— 
Miss LeEnA CHAMBERS, (Ga.) 

—You have certainly put before yourself 
a big undertaking in getting down to the 
foundation of modern varieties of garden 


plants. The methods, naturally, differ 
largely with different groups. The Rose 


happens to be one that has been very well 
covered in the literature devoted to the sub- 
ject and in the “Rose Manual” by Dr. 
Nicolas you will find a fairly complete 
discussion of all phases of Rose breeding, 
with the general technique. Also, there is 
an illustrated article in The American 
Home, last summer, by Professor Maney of 
Iowa State College which fully illustrated 
the actual operations. The parentage of 
each Rose variety is a matter of public 
record and can be traced through the pub- 


lished records of the American Rose So- 
ciety; particularly, in the volume called 
“Modern Roses.” As there have been sev- 


eral thousands of named varieties of Rose 
it is quite out of the question for us to 
attempt to do anything other than refer 
you to the sources of information. The 
American Rose Society was organized in 
1899. Its object is to serve the interest 
of the Rose amateur with a deeper knowl- 
edge of the Rose and its requirements and 
in that respect has subsidized research 
fellowships in Cornell—into the disease of 
Roses and it is now undertaking the com- 
prehensive study of stocks. The informa- 
tion you require is in no separate leaflet 
form but it can be found in the “Annual” 
of the American Rose Society and also 
in its periodical The Rose Magazine which 
is available to members. The offices of 
the American Rose Society are at Harris- 
burg, Pa. I would be glad to answer any 
specific question so far as it is in my 
power but “any information regarding 
trees” is entirely too wide and too vague. 
As for the government project of reforesta- 
tion, refer to the Conservation Office of 
the Department of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to the Bureau of For- 
estry at Washington, D. C., United States 
Department of Agriculture. Most new 
introductions in Annuals are the result of 
selection and rigid rogueing, that is a 
variation is noticed which is selected for 


further propagation and is grown in an 
isolated spot. Then, all weak and unde- 
sirable forms are weeded out (rogued). 


The survivors, which are selected towards 
the ideal, form the basis for new genera- 
tions, and so on, for a few years until 
sufficient stock is obtained. Hybridizing 
also has a part, particularly with peren- 
nials, and after hybridizing, selection and 
rogueing have to follow in 


due course. 
The technique of Iris breeding was ex- 


plained on page 260 of our June issue, and 
we have ready for an early issue a rather 


technical explanation of the whole subject 
of raising new plants by hybridization.— 
EDITOR. 


Ridding Lawns of Ant Hills 


[oo ants that make “hills” only an 
inch or so high rarely give any trou- 
ble in the garden; but the large species, 
especially the brown ones, unless checked, 
may make mounds six or eight feet in 
diameter and two or three feet high. Yet 
there is no reason why you or anybody 
else should have your lawn thus ruined; 
so be on the watch for the creatures. 

When the first signs of their work at- 
tract your attention (usually during June, 
if you are alert!) is the best time to de- 
stroy them. They will then have made 
only small hills and as their numbers are 
at that time small they can be easily de- 
stroyed by pouring a tablespoonful or two 
of gasolene in the main entrance which 
can be discovered by watching the insects 
going in and coming out. Immediately 
after pouring in the liquid tramp the earth 
down hard all around the hole to keep the 
gas from escaping. Ordinarily that will 
end the matter. Calcium cyanide (sold as 
Cyanogas) is highly efficient, too, by put 
ting a tablespoonful of the powder on each 
nest and covering with a cloth. The dead- 
ly gas penetrates downwards and kills in- 
stantly. Of course the very nearby grass 
may suffer slightly for a time, but that’s 
nothing to worry over. Reseed the spot 
a few days later. 

If the hill has become large before you 
discover it, punch several deep holes with 
a hoe handle more or less vertically down- 
ward in various places and pour gasolene 
in each—say, a cupful—and punch the 
holes shut at once. If the fumes of gaso- 
lene do not prove effective because of the 
depth of the burrows, use carbon di-sul- 
phide in the same way. Its fumes are 
heavier than those of gasolene so will pene- 
trate much more deeply. 

Always when using either of these gases 
be sure to avoid having a flame or a spark 
(such as that of a cigar, a pipe or a cigar- 


ette) come near, because both gases are 
highly inflammable and explosive when 


mixed with air. 

Perhaps the least bothersome control is 
by the Antrol method of a poisoned insect 
bait that is set out in small bottles where 
the ants run. It is obtainable through seed 
stores. 


Birds That Are ‘Lost’ 


Occasionally, small birds are seen away 


from their nests, fluttering around, ap- 
parently lost, and possibly injured. Many 
persons have inquired what to do with 


these small birds. The best thing to do, 
perhaps, is to leave them alone; or to place 


them on a roof or in some other place 
out of harm’s way where cats can _ not 
reach them. Do not hide them in places 


where the parent birds will not be able to 
find them. If left alone, the parents as 
a rule will find them. It is useless to try 
to put the small birds back into their nests. 
Once a bird leaves the nest it never returns. 
And don’t take the birds into the home and 
try to feed them. It is a difficult job, 
and the birds will probably die from lack 
of the proper food and care. It is illegal, 
also, to have most birds in captivity with- 
out a special permit, even though a person 
may think it is a kindnes¥ to the bird. 
Nothing is gained by sending the birds to 
experiment stations and the birds may be 
harmed by the travel. In nine times out 
of ten, the small bird is better off if left 
alone for the parents to find and to rear.— 
Pau. Ketioc, N. Y. State College of Agri- 
culture. 
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NOW STASSEN BRINGS TO EVERY- 
ONE’S GARDEN, THE EXQUISITE 


ORCHID taatis 


3 BULBS FOR S50c 


These scarce bulbs produce three flowers of 
the purest white, to each stem, strongly re- 
sembling orchids. Sweetly scented. Magnifi- 
cent in the garden or easily forced. 
Daffodils for Naturalizing 
GIANT GOLDEN TRUMPETS 100 for $3.10 
MEDIUM YELLOW TRUMPETS 100 for3.00 
SHORT-CUPPED, ALL WHITE 100 for 2.90 


Stassen Bulbs are guaranteed 





50 of each: 
150 bulbs 


$430 


Catalog of Genuine Holland Tulips, etc. FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 
Dept. 15, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


) urpee’s GIANT. 


2 
Or oq Large, deep co- 
ee “AS balt - blue bells 












\J) not the ordinary 
ry kind). Fragrant 
($- 6-in. spikes in April. 
y RS Postpaid, 3 large 
Ee" bulbs (0c; 33 for $I. 
Fall Bulb Book Free 
Low prices, special of- 
fers, to plant this fall 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 





127 Burpee Building 








AUTUMN BLOOMING 


HOS 


Va 
| Y 


Excellent for planting in lawns, 
borders and rock- gardens. 
SPECIOSUS. Lively, violet blue, veined, 
with orange-red anthers and yellow throat. 
SATIVUS. (Saffron Crocus) Large, pur- 

plish lilac, with orange stigmata. 
50c for 10; $4.00 per 100 
Send for Advance Bulb Catalog 


Stimmé Walter 


132 to 138 Church St. Dept. F New York 


\ 

















An Outstanding 
Collection of 


WILLIAMSON 
IRIS 








| 

wee yellow blend 

ioc scien red purple 

ia Saperrerrerre blue 
Gauchg.....yellow and red 
" aante ree yellow dwarf 
Basesrecees red dwarf 


$13.50 value for $7.50 


Ask for catalog of 449 rare and 
standard varieties. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 








To Assure Plant Hardiness 


T is easy to increase the hardiness of 
I spring ‘flowering shrubs, woody vines, 
trees and perennials and to make them 
blossom more profusely than they would 
without attention. All you need to do is 
to govern your treatment of them accord- 
ing to the few simple fundamental princi- 
ples of plant growth that follow. 

1. In order to grow, all plants—just like 
all animals—must have food. 

2. All food that plants get from the soil 
must first be dissolved in water or they 
cannot get it. 


3. Unless plants have more food and 
water than barely enough to keep them 
alive, they cannot do more than barely 


exist, much less develop flowers or fruits. 
4. Plants that blossom in spring develop 
their flower buds and store up reserves ol! 


food during late summer and autumn— 
until they drop their leaves. Some do this 


early (Lilac and Currant) others late 
(peach and Weigela) but the time of leaf- 
dropping may be influenced by the supply 
of water and especially of nitrogenous 
matter in the soil, and by the earliness or 
lateness that these supplies are available. 

5. From August to early October is the 
time when there must be enough moisture 
in the soil to dissolve the plant food and 
thus help the plants develop their flower 
buds, ripen their tissues and store up re- 
serves of food to start growth in the follow- 
ing spring. 

6. When the soil is too rich in nitrogen 
during this period the plants are likely to 
develop sappy tissues which are almost 
sure to be injured if not killed during 
winter weather. Therefore, during this 
period avoid applying manures and com- 
mercial fertilizers that are rich in this ele- 
ment. 

7. As potash and phosphorus tend to 
ripen plant tissues and as these elements 
are not washed out of the soil by drainage 
it is safe to apply them liberally during 
the period mentioned. You may apply the 
former singly as wood ashes or muriate 
(or sulphate) of potash; the latter as 
superphospate or Thomas slag; or (more 
conveniently and perhaps better) you may 
apply the two together in any commercial 
prepared plant food which does not con- 
tain much nitrogen. The analysis on the 
package or the bag will show what the 
mixture contains. 


8. During dry weather soak the ground 
at least a food deep and when the surface 
has lost its muddy appearance break it 
up finely with the rake to make it serve 
as a dust mulch and thus check evapora- 
tion. If you wish you may also apply any 
loose material to supplement this dust. 
In such cases examine the soil below the 
mulch occasionally—say at weekly inter- 
vals—to discover how the water supply is 
holding out. When the surface inch or 
two (in depth) is dark colored the soil 
contains plenty of moisture; if it is light 
colored be sure to soak it thoroughly and 
deeply. When the autumn rains come they 
will provide enough water for the plants. 

Plants treated in this simple and easy 
way will use up the nitrogen in the early 
autumn instead of late and will therefore 
ripen their woody tissues and their buds 
which will be likely to pass even very cold 


winters without damage. 
one from our gardens. The 


1937 issue is now ready. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Silverton, Oreg. 





For several years the rec- 
ognized leader among fine 
iris catalogs has been the 











REAL ROOTS 


NO on CUTTINGS 


FASTER-CHEAPER:SURER! 








WYN 


THE MIRACLE ROOT GROWER 


At last science has made available to you this magic- 
like growth-stimulating substance. Its name is Auxi- 


lin. It is a hetero-auxin. Indolebutyric acid is its 
active ingredient—that actually induces roots to grow 
—on cuttings—from plants, shrubs and trees! 


DIFFICULT CUTTINGS RESPOND TO AUXILIN! 


Auxilin grows roots on cuttings that even profes- 
sional growers find difficult and often impossible to 
root normally For instance: Arborvitae, Azalea, 
Camellia, Dahlia, Dogwood, Gardenia, Hawthorne, 
Hydrangea, Rhododendron, Rose (including the 
hybrids). See actual photograph above of American 
Holly (/ex) rooted in six weeks, when Auxilin treated! 


MORE AND BETTER ROOTS IN LESS TIME! 


Auxilin treated cuttings develop more roots, over a 
wider area of the stem tissue and base. Roses, includ- 
ing hybrids, average 75 roots per cutting in 2-3 weeks! 


Auxilin induces more vigorous and rapid growth, 
sturdier roots, healthier plants, more profuse bloom- 
ing, more and larger blossoms. Greater freedom 
from plant propagating diseases. Faster maturity and 
earlier flowering than in plants grown from seed. 


NO TOOLS, NO SPECIAL SKILL REQUIRED! 


Auxilin comes to you in concentrated liquid form. 
You dilute with water only and immerse cuttings 
in solution, according to complete directions in- 
cluded. Amateur and professional growers alike are 
enthusiastic. You can obtain the same amazing re- 
sults and secure full satisfaction from Auxilin if you 
follow directions carefully. Now is the time to use 
Auxilin, for late Summer and Fall planting. 


$1.00 SIZE 


will treat up to 
1800 CUTTINGS 





50¢ SIZE 


will treat up to 
600 CUTTINGS 





NOW ON SALE 
at Montgomery 
Ward's, your local 
seed or hardware 
stores — or 


USE COUPON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada 
Canadian and 
British Empire 
Distributors 


PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CORP., (F.G.2) 
Jefferson and Freeman Streets, Orange, N. z. 
Enclosed( )50c;( )$1. Please send me postpaid 
one bottle of Auxilin complete with graduated phial 
and full directions. ( _) Send literature. 

Name 


Address .... 





City aia State 
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urpee's 
\s 


All colors mixed—purple, 
, blue, yellow, white, striped. 
Large Bulbs—t0 for 10c; 
100 for $1, postpaid (all 
you want at this low rate). 
Big Dollar Values: 
* 15S Regal Lilies $ 
(formerly 25c each) 
32 Trumpet Daffodils . . $1. 
big bulbs; yellows, whites mixed 


25 Giant Darwin Tulips . . $1. OTHER 
many colors, mixed 


FALL 
12 La Hyacinths ... $I. y 
‘cn colora, mixed  Snectals 


Plant bulbs early, for largest 
spring blooms—order today! a 


vy Fall Bulb Book free , 
best, at low prices to 
plant freely this fall. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., ——— 
12° Burpee Bidg., Phila., Pe 


Snowflake White Delphinium 


Seeds 
Wheelercroft Hand Pollinated 


Pure glistening white. Large flowers; long 
laterals. Tall, sturdy growth. 


Heavy rains Limited Seed Supply 
Do not Delay. $2.00 per pkt. 
AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S.E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 














Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 

* TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, Mildew, all 

insect pests on roses, other plants; does not mar 
blooms, nor harm foliage. Stimulates growth. COM- 
PLETH PLANT PROTECTION, economical, easy to use. 
Endorsed by leading authorities. For sale by first-class 
Seed Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Literature free. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. F , 37th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 


Christmas Rose, producing its pure white 
single flowers on 12 inch stems from end 
Nov. to Jan. Three year old clumps, $1.00 
to $1.50, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON., Ine. 


Maplewood Box 21 











Oregon 


KEEP DOGS OUT 
OF YOUR GARDEN 


Don’t let dogs ruin your 
costly evergreens, shrubs 
: and flowers. Use Dogzoff 
ea guaranteed repellent. 
. Harmless. Inoffensive. Easy 
“po to use. Corrects doqs’ bad 
habits. Rids lawn and 
garden of moles, rabbits, mice. One spraying 
lasts weeks. Summer supply 65¢ postpaid. 


GROW PRIZE-WINNING FLOWERS 


Scientifically balanced soluble plant food for 
flowers, shrubs, lawns, vegetables, fruits, potted 
plants. 


LIFE-@-PLANT Stimulates root growth, neu- 


tralizes and sweetens soil. 
Three sizes 25¢; 65¢; $1 postpaid. 


GET RID OF MOSQUITOES 


Mosquitozoff instantly drives away 
mosquitoes, black flies, midges and 
other annoying insects. Pleasant odor. 
Effective protection. Harmless. Keep 
bottle in purse, car, summer camp, 
canoe, trailer, tackle box, bathing kit. 
Purse size 25¢; 1 oz. 35¢; 2 oz. 50¢ 
postpaid. If your dealer cannot supply Bohlender 
products, write us. Dept. FG-8. 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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In Southern Gardens 
(Continued from page 382) 


Violas are not grown as they should 
be. Few gardens show them. They give 
a wide range of beautiful colors, make 
glowing masses on compact plants and 
have a blooming season of many months. 
Unlike the Pansies they may be grown 
in the lower sections from seed. They 
are ideal for use in the rockeries, for 
edgings for masses anywhere. Start 
with the older standard types of Tufted 
Pansies (Viola cornuta), and then widen 
the field and inelude the Gem types, 
—Jersey, Lavender, Rosy, White, Yel- 
low—with the hybrids of many kinds. 

Hedges of all Kinds should be severely 
pruned. Trim them on the sides to the 
ground in order to keep them compact 
and close from the base up. Cut the 
tops back and shape them up for the 
winter. Amoor Privet, Japanese and 
Wax-leaved Privets, Abelia and Jasmine 
hedges require pruning now, but not 
Laurustinus—fall eutting will destroy 
the spring flowers. 

Tea Roses Used as Hedges or for lines 
in the garden should have the summer 
flower stems cut back severely. Then 
fertilize and spray. They will repay 
this treatment with a splendid burst 


of fall bloom that will continue until 
late frosts. 


Phlox, Zinnias and Marigolds with 
other summer flowers will continue to 
bloom if the flower heads are cut 
as they fade. Spray and fertilize Roses 
and. Dahlias, work and water the garden, 
and keep it healthy and clean. 


Conifers must be tip-sheared in mid- 
summer to insure thick growth and to 
discourage the crop of brown needles at 
the central stem. All Junipers, Arbor- 
vitaes, Cypresses and Hemlocks need 
this attention. 


Looking Both Ways With Roses 


(Continued from page 368) 


I do not undertake to mention some 
new candidates for supremacy because 
they are not yet definitely available. That 
better-than-Burbank wizard with Roses, 
M. H. Horvath, has combined the rug- 
gedly hardy native Rosa setigera with 
tender Roses so as to give us a series 
believed to laugh at 20° below zero. 
Certain of them at Breeze Hill are highly 
commendable. The previously mentioned 
yellow Doubloons is one of this group, 
and so are Jean Lafitte and Long Jchn 
Silver, though these are in lighter hues. 
Not any one of them, however, is a 
dependable low bloomer, but they are 
worth having in any event. 

I hope what a have written will cause 
a large number of intelligent readers to 
persistently demand these newer Hardy 
Climbers of the dealers. If a noise is 
made about the desired Roses in August, 
they are much more likely to be available 
either for Fall or Spring planting. 


The Little Greenhouse 
J. G. ESSON 


ITH many of us, August is the mont} 

WV) in which we lock up the home an 

betake ourselves to the mountains or 
the seaside. The perennial question of wha 
is to be done with animal pets mak 
martyrs of so many ardent lovers of thes 
even to depriving them of such change a: 
recreation as seems but a_ necessity f 
the welfare of body and soul. Somewh 
similar will be the problem of the care 
the greenhouse. Although no sane pers 
can become so attached to his plants as | 
is to his household pets, yet, the daily car 
of these plants is as important, if he valu 
them at all and expects them to grow and 
to prosper. 

Boarding Out—Your plants can be moved 
to a local florist’s greenhouse where bench 
space may be rented, usually, at a very 
moderate amount; or a competent local 
gardener may be hired to care for then 
in his daily round. 

Sowing annuals. Towards the end of this 
month and early in September is the most 
desirable time for sowing many annuals 
that make excellent material for cutting 
during the Winter and Spring months. 
Favorites may be selected from Salpig- 
lossis, Stocks, Clarkia, Larkspur, Laceflower, 
Pot Marigold, Nemesia and Phlox drum- 
mondi. 


Start seeds in a soil of a fine tilth, 
always taking care not to bury them much 
more than their own depth. Transplant 
into a similar soil as soon as possible after 
overcrowding becomes obvious. No doubt 
some gardeners will wish to transplant again 
and again as the plants seem to require it, 
in order to grow large specimens; but to 
him who has little bench space to spare and 
who is desirous of cut flowers primarily, 
I advise simply transplanting from the seed 
bed into a 314-in. or 4-in. deep flat that has 
been well drained and filled with good soil 
Plant the seedlings 4 in. apart and leave 
them to grow and flower in these flats. 


Stir the surface soil in the flats with 
a pointed stick once a week. ‘This will 
main a desirable sweetness in the soil, thus 
encouraging a healthier and more luxuriant 
growth. Of course if one has bench space 
that has been filled with soil, the seedlings 
can very well be planted out on the bench, 
but flats have this advantage that they can 
be moved to accommodate potted plants and 
consequently a greater variety may be en 
joyed. It will be appreciated that as the 
annuals are cut the flats can be removed, 
and potted bulbs or perhaps such things 
as Geraniums, requiring more growing space 
can take their place. 

It is bad practice to stand potted plants 
or even flats on the top of a benchful of 
soil. By so doing the drainage holes become 
clogged and thus the free passage of water 
will be hindered. Ninty-nine per cent of 
your greenhouse plants just cannot survive 
in health and vigor under such conditions. 

Night temperature—It is important to 
say that the Annuals above listed will give 
best results in a Winter night temperature 
of from 45 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Tropi- 
cal plants requiring a high temperature 
would obviously not prosper along side of 
them. 

Poinsettia—The gardener who is not in 
terested in cutting material such as has just 
been recommended can turn his mind to 
Poinsettias. If he has no stock, the middle 
of August is a good time to purchase young 
plants. These, if well rooted should be 
moved into larger containers. Final potting 
should be completed by the 10th of Septem- 
ber. 
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DOUBLE 


New varieties of great 
beauty that deserve a 
place in your garden. 


Splendid big bulbs from the best crop that 
we have ever grown. 





Yhe Pearl (pictured here). Gardenia flowered 
sarly white, free flowering, good stems, 12 for 

80c, 100 for $5.00. 

Twink. Giant long stemmed fliowers of soft 
imrose and clear orange. Each 20c, 12 for $2.00. 

Mary Copeland. Famous new semi-double of 
eamy white, interspersed with lemon and bril- 
int orange. Each $1.00. 


Beautiful Color Illustrated Catalog. Daffo- 
dils, Tulips, Lilies, Dutch Irises, and other 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Boulevard Eugene, Oregon 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS @ BULBS 


Wholesale—Retail 
You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus 
fields. We have 20 acres in bloom from July 
20th to October Ist, located on U. S. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 6 miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK New Hampshire 














urpee's GIANT PANSIES 


Thick, heavy, waveu 
towers, often 4 in. across. 
ong, strong stems. Finest 
nixed _ colors, man’ 4 - 
-) vlotched. Full - size 

35e Pkt. only 0c: 
‘4s oz. for $1, postpaid 
Fall Bulb Book free—low ~ 
viwss special offers—Tulips, Daffodils, e: 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 123 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphi 


“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.” 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a 
high editorial standard. 

Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 


Large field grown roots for. August or 
September delivery. Grown from divisions. 
‘uaranteed true to name. Planting directions 
vith each order. All plants are labeled and 
hipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 
Irs. Perry—large, beautiful clear pink, 
WN, SG swrennds bites sa ceee sy bakes 
"Beauty of Livermore—tall dark red, each....35 


‘Jeannie Mawson — large geranium pink, 
each 























J bash AS RA Lhe a eieiee bee eis hae & do dad bows 35 
wala delicate rose pink, small dainty, 

ac LE TE eT OOP Ee aa — 
Olympia—DOUBLE salmon, early, each......35 


Joyce—Beautiful “Am. Beauty” ceri 
: , . Se 
Perry’s White—large glistening white 
Lulu Neeley—large ox-blood red......... 
Ww urtembergia—largest of all red........ 
_Perfection—tall, large shell pink.. 
Orange King—select large orange... 
May Sadler—large salmon pink 
Any three 35c varieties................. $ .80 
Any three 50c varieties : 








One of each (12 varieties).......... 9 
* One of each marked with star * six varieties $1.75 


All labeled and postpaid 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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Gay Glads in the House 


(Continued from page 380) 


lily (Hosta), Lupine, Boston Ivy, Peony, 
I have used successfully. In combining 
Gladiolus with other flowers, remember 
that they should always be used with 
their stems long enough to suggest the 
typical growth of the flower, and not 
crowded into a bunch with other mate- 
rial where their sole purpose is to add 
a note of color. They should add line 
as well as color. In combinations, either 
the Gladiolus should predominate, or 
some other kind of flower should do so, 
for the best effect. An equal weight 
of each different kind of flower does 
not make for the unity and rhythm for 
which we strive. 


Recent development of the horizontal 
arrangement has brought some strange 
uses of the Gladiolus. I have seen a 
formal dinner table arrangement made 
with that glowing pink Gladiolus Pic- 
ardy, where the stalks were all laid in a 
horizontal pattern extending both ways 
from a flattish dish, up and down the 
table. The arrangement was beautifully 
made, yet it left me with a feeling of 
negation—why use Gladiolus that way? 
I observed with slightly more pleasure 
a very flat arrangement of Gladiolus 
florets floating in a chromium: tray, and 
combined with small Waterlily pads. Here 
the color effect was so interesting that 
the picture attracted definite interest— 
yet these were really color units rather 
than lovely Gladiolus blooms. 


If you are planning a Gladiolus plant- 
ing with the idea of the use of the flow- 
ers in the house, and especially for 
dinner table decoration, foremost in mind, 
here are a half dozen varieties that 
I can heartily recommend. Sweetheart 
has snowy white flowers edged with 
vivid pink, and is truly exquisite, always 
attracting delighted comment. White 
Butterfly is all white save for a deep 
creamy throat, and looks best with 
plenty of foliage of some delicacy. Sun- 
shine Girl is a clear geranium pink, and 
to my mind has the added advantage that 
the stems are often crooked. If you like 
a more delicate, softer pink, try the ex- 
quisite Hoosier Pearl. Wasaga has 
ruffled florets of light apricot or buff 
color, clear and without any markings, 
and is lively in night lighting. The 
light rose color of Ella May makes it, 
too, a good variety in artificial light. It 
has rather short stems. Try planting 
small bulbs of Ella May. Butterboy 
should by all means be ineluded in the 
eutting garden for its bright buttercup- 
yellow flowers. And last, do have a 
supply of the gay light orange Ethelyn. 
From this collection you can have plenty 
of color choice to make delightful Gladio- 
lus arrangements for the house through 
a long season. 





for fall eal ns 

= e alert gardening 
planting fan looks ahead—orders 
his bulbs early and gets 
the pick of the crop. Send at 
once for these recommended Dreer- | 
quality spring bloomers and be ready 























for early-fall planting: 
Spring Starflower—Rare. Lovely bulbous 
plant from Argentine. Hardy; produces ( 
abundance of showy blooms, soft lilac-blue 
with rich blue stripe.20 bulbs $1, postpaid. 
Crocus Sieberi—First of all spring-bloom- 

ing Crocus Delicate light-blue, richly 1 
marked with gold in throat. Hardy; free- 
flowering. 25 bulbs only $1, postpaid. 

Giant Cluster Narclssus—Stella Polaris— 
3 to 5 blooms on long stiff stem. Lovely 
light sulphur-yellow perianth; deep-yellow 
cup. 25 bulbs only $1.50, postpaid. 


Giant Scilla—Spring Beauty— Marvetous 
new Squill with lovely blue flowers twice the f 
size of those of well-known Sibirica. Blooms 
for weeks during spring; magnificent dis- 
play; hardy. 10 bulbs $1, postpaid. ) 
Mission Bells (Fritillaria meleagris) — f 
Showy spring-blooming plant; large droop- 

ing bell-shaped flowers of various colors in 
fascinating checker-board design. Thrives ‘ 
best in semi-shade. 25 bulbs $1, postpaid 


DREER’S NEW BULB CATALOG 


now on press. Get request in now. 


HENRY A. DREER 
386 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. | 


————S 
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PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower vari- 
eties, and gives valuable planting and growing 
instructions. 

HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN - - - - - - MARYLAND 








BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


Combinations of finest strains. 7 feet stalks, 3 inch 
blooms, mostly double, hardy everywhere—every known 
color. Seeds: per pkt. 50c (3 pkts. $1.) Plant now. 
Plants: Sept. Delivery—mixed colors, 1 year type, $8 per 
100. 2 year type, $12 per 100. Small 3-5 inch type, $4 
per 100. Less quantities same rate plus 50c. All bloom 
next season. Selected double specimens, $5 per doz. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Will replace or refund any unsatis- 
factory order. Folder free. With 25 double white seeds 25c. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Washington 


KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 
JAPANESE IRISES 


For September planting. Finest collection of 
Japanese Irises in America. All our own origi- 
nations. Catalog free. 

KEMP’S GARDENS, (Breeders and Growers) 
Box 181 F. G. Little Silver, N. J. 

















Plant IRIS Now 


And for your greatest value, make your 
selections from the big new CARL 
SALBACH CATALOG— 


It is like an Iris Honor Roll, for neither 
mediocre nor poor iris are listed in its 
pages; ii includes the finest set of new 
introductions, and other outstanding 
new varieties; all at prices that are 
right: and the stock you will obtain 
from Sa!bach is the very finest. 


Write today for catalog from 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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DE LUXE PEONIES 


We have added many new varieties to our list 
of peonies for this season's planting. We know 
you will want some of them. We offer you the 
following ten varieties: 


9.8 KELWAY’S GLORIOUS whit: 
8.8 LILLIAN GUMM--rose pinl 
8.7 LORCH—cream white 

8.7 MARY BRAND-——bright crims« 
8.6 MIKADO—crimson Jaj 

9.2 MRS. C. S. MINOT—pink 
9.2 PHILIPPE RIVOIRE —-red 
9.0 RAOUL DESSERT~— shell-pink 
8.8 REINE HORTENSE--soft pink 
9.0 SARAH BERNHARDT—pink 


A total value of $8.80 regular price for $6.00 
Get your order in early on this collection 


lf we receive this order by September |5, we will 
include the beautiful Japanese peony Flashlight. Send 
for our complete list of over 80 peonies. 

Our perennial seedling descriptive list is now ready. 
Make your garden dollar go farther and buy seed- 
lings at a quarter of the cost of field grown plants. 
Send for this list. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“Old Homestead Brand" 
PLAINWELL ° MICHIGAN 


Og a I a eg aeg 


AMERICA’S DELUXE DELPHINIUMS 


A hybridist’s triumph. Ten entirely new types in solid 





colors (selfs), pink, rose, white, lavender, purple, violet, 
pearl, blue Giant stalks, 40 inch heads, all double 
blooms up to 4 inches across. No plants this season. 
Certified seed from these plants only, $2 per pkt. (limit). 
Hand crossed seed, $2 per pkt. Blooming size garden 
run plants $2 per doz. $6 per 50; $10 per 100. Selected 
specimens, $8 per doz. Safe delivery anywhere. Everything 
guaranteed, Free folder--with 50 novelty seed, 25¢ cash. 
DELPHIA DELL GARDENS 
Puyallup Washington 








GLADIOLUS 


The best of the World’s finest varieties. 
Many fine ones in quantity next season, and 
several new introductions. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 














RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


PEONIES—1 red, 1 


white, 1 pink, all different 
separately named and labelled, postpaid...... $1.00 
RiS—all different, 15 named or 20 unnamed, 
NE ws. 000:b ca.cehane ne mies eee. tuna eeate 
Free catalog lists 1000 hardy 


plants; pronounces names. 








E.10!1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. FA 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of Fine Gladioli 








WICHERT ILLINOIS 

















e IRIS e 


A Color-Full Collection 


Ashtoreth—large yellow ....... oso + nee 
Blue Velvet—dark blue....... ' , <. oa 
Parma—medium blue ... . , ; 50 
Dauntless—red ee ey ere >. aa 
Indian Chief—light red...... - 50 
Red Radiance—deep red malate .. a 
King Juba—bright variegata.. is .. 0 
Lady Gage—ruffled white....... 1.00 
Mary Geddes—Dykes’ Medal °'36 1.50 
Motif—panay violet ................ , 1.50 
Rameses—yellow and pink blend........... .50 
Thistledown—light pink ............. 1.25 


_ 
- 
= 
= 
—J 


Valor—deep red-purple 


This dozen irises (with a dividend!) 


$11.25 value for $5.00 
TO GROW + SURE 
SURE TO PLEASE 


Catalogue upon request. 


OVER - THE - GARDEN-WALL 


West Hartford Conn. 


SURE TO BLOOM 








Texas Letter 


HAVE heard visitors to Houston exclaim 

on seeing some phenomenal growth of 
flower or shrub, “Oh, if I could only grow 
it that way in our State,” and I, having been 
in their State, knew there were just as many 
phenomenal growths there. So, though I 
mention the lance-like leaves of my garden 
Narcissus being six feet in length or the 
Mock Pampas reeds twenty-two feet high 
or one of my red Coleus growing to five 
feet in a Number 2 tomato can or the com- 
mon California Privet at the corner of the 
house having a fifteen foot spread, I know 


these same things will not grow the same 
way in other States. It may be the humid- 


ity, as we have no warmer weather here 
than I experienced in the Middle States. 

Texas pets are the Gardenia, Acacia, 
Poinsettia and all the Lily family that 
revel in both the black and the sandy soils 
with a love akin to idolatry. My clump of 
pink and white Lilies this year had seven- 
teen stalks of bloom, each stalk having from 
thirteen to seventeen lilies. And I do not 
even know the name of it. Do you? 

Last year in late August I took a well 
developed blossom of Dahlia-flowered Zin- 
nia, pulled it apart and sowed the seed. In 


thirty days the bed was full of bloom 
though plants were not so tall as the 


parent plant. The seed had not been dried 
so if you want to enjoy a late bed ot 
Zinnias try this plan and report to FLOWER 
GROWER results. 

Recently I saw in the garden of a grower 
of flower novelties the queerest kind of 
flower which she called a Shrimp _ plant 
because the flower has layer-like scales like 
a shrimp. Is the plant known? She sells it 
from pots but it is on the lawn as a shrub 
in lovely bloom. 


Garden clubs in Houston are extending 
their beautification to out-lying by-ways 


that makes the whole city a tlower garden. 
The small towns have taken an unusual 
interest in forming garden clubs this year 
and the effect is seen in charming arrange- 
ment for the public enjoyment. Garden 
Clubs certainly show the up-lifting and 
benevolent idea in preparation for public 
pleasure that is gracing the human mind 
today. 

There is one thing I have found out to 
my deep disappointment as to the bloom I 
should have had, and that is that Gladiolus 
bulbs set in rich earth will come “blind,” 
not bloom at all. I lost many fine stalks 
of bloom by using barnyard fertilizer in 
the Gladiolus bed hoping for phenomenal 
size in bloom. “Live and learn.” Now | 
know.—Mks, J. C. DARNELL. 





Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz Stained glase 


* ° flowers lure ruby- 
Sapphire. throated emer 


gems of flashi 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
Washington St., Canton, Mass. 








1 
M AD © N N - . Northern French —— 
$250 dozen Postpa! 


LLIS 
R AMARY 
"eo Squamigera) 


HARDY CLU 
$1.00 each, 3 for $2.50 











VA UGH AN’S 
GIANT PANSIES 


World’s Finest Strains 
Super sWISs Mixture. 


of largest Swiss Giant strains, rich in garnet 
crimson, mahogany and more brilliant hues, hug 
wavy and crinkly flowers. Pkt. 50 seeds) 50 
¥g oz., $1.50, prepaid. 


Complete color range 





Super Maple Leaf Mixture. Improved selection 
Maple Leaf Giants introduced by us, largest of al 








exceeding 4 inches, dwarf plants, rich foliage, go. 

color range. Pkt. (250 seeds) 75c; % oz. $2.( 

Maple Leaf Giant Mixture. Flowers 4 inche 
under good culture, large leaves, wonderful sub- 
stance, charming colors, the premier  exhibitior 
pansy. Our introduction. Pkt. (250 seeds) 50c 
I y > 5 

% oz. $1.50. 


Viola Florariense. Introduced by Henry Correvor 





Alpine specialist, of Geneva, Switzerland. Bus! 
plants covered with pale lavender blossoms 
summer. Fine for rockeries. Pkt. 35c. 


Ask for Complete Fall Catalog, Ready Sept. 1 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 
10 W. Randolph St. 47 Barclay Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 





Pansy Seed Sowing Time! 


Make your sowing NOW for your 
early spring blooming plants both 
for pleasure and profit. But to 
avoid competition, use seed of 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
600 Seeds, Mixed........ $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.... .35 
To be sure of true stock, sen 
direct to the origimator and grower 


ELLIS Canby, Oregon 





MRS. MERTON G. 





WORLD'S FINEST BULB CATALOG 


os 
"4 Make your garden the envy of your 
neighbors! Send at once for thi 
beautiful 32-page, full-color catalog 
featuring a special selection of the 
most desirable Tulip, Narcissus, Hya 
cinth and cther Bulbs offered by the 
American Branch of a world-famous Dutch 
Bulb Grower. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 22B Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 









Showy 
little white -center- 


‘ Book Free—Low orices. 
special offers, to z= this fall. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
126 Burpee Building Philadelphia 














AN EVERBLOOMING 


‘LILY GARDEN! 


This selected collection will 

give an abundance of gor 

geous bloom starting in June 

right through September. 

commencing with L. Umbel- 

latum in June and finishing 

with L. Speciosum in Sep- 

tember. 

L. Umbellatum (June) Large brilliant red 

L. Regale (June-July) White with pink shadings on back 

L. Martagon (June-July) Clusters of purple flowers 

L. Cernuum (July) A deep lilac-pink, spotted wine color 

L. Pardalinum (July) Bright orange, spotted with dark 
crimson 

L. Henryi (Aug-Sept.) Bright orange-yellow, green center 

L. Philippinense formosanum (Aug.-Sept.) Long, white 
trumpet 

aa ~~ a Melpomene (Aug.-Sept.) White, rosy, red 
ylotches 

Three large flowering bulbs of each variety. All named 

and labeled (24 bulbs) 

ee ne PP OORT Post Paid only $5.00 

Twelve large flowering bulbs of each variety. All named 

and labeled (96 bulbs) 

Regular value $33.00.............. Post Paid only $18.00 

Send for your FREE copy of our Catalog of Fall Bulbs 

(Illustrated in color) 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 
154 W. 23rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
"The House of Lilies"' 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 400) 


Handy Size Garden Sash 


+ is not too early to begin the plan- 
ning of your campaign against frost 
which will make an appearance in some 
parts of the country next month. Even if 
1 small greenhouse is available the sug- 
restions set forth in the booklets which 
Lord & Burham Co., Irvington, N.: Y., 
will gladly send you will show a number 
of ways to prolong the life of the Fall 
garden and, in the absence of the former, 
may be the means of continuing some 
garden operations well into the Winter. 
Forestalling frost is one of the most fasci- 
nating parts of garden work, even minor 
suecesses bringing more joy than the 
most brilliant performance of Summer. 


Moss Phloxes 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind I 

should like to eall attention to a few 
new Moss Phloxes which are now bloom- 
ing in my garden. Phloxes of this type 
are, with every good reason, the backbone 
of many a rock garden planting. Needing 
little moisture and even less care, they are 
ideal plants for the gardener who has little 
time to devote to his plants. I think the 
loveliest of the newer pink varieties is 
Leuchstern. A very close second in the 
pink elass is Ronsdorf Beauty, with a 
larger flower of a brilliant salmon-pink 
shade, the petals of which are broad and 
overlapping, making a round floret of 
much charm. The growth is quite re- 
strained, yet not so much so as the pre- 
ceding. Maischnee, a _ lovely white 
carpet-maker, was mentioned in this col- 
umn last year and will not be repeated 
now, but I should like to eall attention to 
another excellent white, Schneewittchen, 
meaning, I take it, Snow Sprite. This is 
the loveliest of all white Moss Phloxes I 
have ever grown, making the _ neatest 
mounds whieh are covered with small 
white flowers for a long time in Spring. 
No one realizes better than I do the in- 
adequacy of the foregoing description, 
but one white Phlox is hard to differen- 
tiate by the written word from another. 
Take my word for it, however, this one 
is entirely different and accomplishes that 
difficult task in a pleasing manner. All 
the kinds mentioned will be found in the 
catalogues of Wm. Borseh & Son, Ine., 
Box 21, Maplewood, Oregon, and George 


L. Ehrle, R.F.D. 1, Clifton, N. J. 
W. Woop, (Mich.) 


RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


TALINUM SPINESCENS—A Rock plant of unusual 
merit; dainty sprays of vivid rose flowers on 4-in. 
stems above little tufts of glossy succulent 
leaves: hardy anywhere. Postpaid, 3 for $1.00 


Free Catalog lists 1000 hardy 
plants; pronounces names 














E.1O1 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.FB 








PEONIES! PEONIES! PEONIES! 
We are ordered to vacate leased ground where 
many of our finest Peonies grow. THEY 
MUST GO! 3 to 5 eye divisions: 


‘herry Hill, Clemenceau, David Harum, Eudulis Superba, 
Evening Glow, Kelways Glorious, L. A. Duff, Martha 
Bullock, Milton Hill, Mons J. Elie, M. Cahuzac, Phyllis 
Kelway, Primavere, Richard Carvel, Therese, W. F. Turner, 


Many of above varieties in 
Send for full list. 


Marion, 


le Cygne, Philippe Revoire. 
this forced sale at 50c a root. 


BAIN BROS. Ohio 
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eesenennenennennny, 


Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%0c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per yeal 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 





order for less than $3.00 per month accepted CASH 
WITH ORDE R. 

Bulbs 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue of MHyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, ete., free on demand. All bulbs 


cleared and duty paid. Apply to: J. Heemskerk, C/O 
P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 

SEND FOR our free Catalogue on Tulips, Daffodils, and 
Grape Hyacinths. All bulbs guaranteed true to name. 
CANBY FLOWER , GARDE NS, Canby, Oregon, Box 15¢ 











25 DAFFODIL BULBS, 5 each of 5 good varieties, 
postpaid. 35 Tulip Bulbs, a grand mixture of 20 varieties, 
$1.00, postpaid. KIMBALL GARDENS, 3236 S. E. 82nd 
Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


$1.00, 





SPECIALS: . 40 Large Darwin Tulips $1.00. Or choice of 
40 Colored Freesias, 40 Spanish Iris, 35 fine assorted 
German Iris, 100 Ranunculus, 100 -——" or 6 red 
Spider Lilies (Lycorus radiata), $1.00. Thre tems $2.75 
All seven items, $6.00. Postpaid. CECIL HOU DYSHEL, 
Dept. F., La Verne, California. 





ACCLIMATED TULIP BULBS. 100 mixed Darwin, Cot 
tage and Breeder, large $3.25, seconds $2.00 10 each 10 
varieties, labeled, ‘assorted colbrs, $3.50: seconds 
Prepaid. Bloom guaranteed. THE VAN G ARDE Ns" 
Kingston, New Jersey. 








WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG—Free, 32 page, full 
color catalog featuring the most desirable Tulip, Nar 
‘issus, Hyacinth and other Bulbs. Write now. VAN 
BOURGONDIEN BROS., Dept. 22, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


Cactus 
CACTUS—10 babs size or 6 ‘oom ng size, all “different, 
$1.00 prepaid 5 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid 
Satisfaction gua ranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
liorn, Texas. 





ONE CRESTED CACTUS, 2 Rebutias, grafted; 12 For 
eign Cacti and Succulents, labeled, all different, prepaid 
$1.15. CORNELIUS, 3425 San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Daffodils 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of more hen 
fodils. Edwin C. Powell, 





250 finest Daf 
Rockville, R. D., 2, Mc 
DAFFODILS— -A connoisseur’s collection of unus ual Euro 
pean varieties, at moderate cost. Also standard sorts 





State Inspection. Old fashioned, single blue Hvyacinths. 
Miss Mary MeD. Beirne, Rhodeen, Ashland, Va 
Belstdatems 





DELPHINIUMS—Pot grown, no planting losses All will 
bloom this year Blackmore & Langdon Hybrids This 
strain, without a doubt, stands in a class by itself. 


12 plants $1.00. 27 plants $2.00. 
dens, Delaware, Ohio 


Prepaid. treeces Gat 


Gladiolus 


WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. 8& oz. Home Gar 
den Size ag postpaid THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 _Yale St. St. East Williston, N. Y. 


TRIAL GARDEN REPORT. 








Testing all the late var- 





ieties. Ask for report. We will print to cover all re 
quests E A. Lins, Service Officer, Spring Green, Wis 
Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS, Day Lilies. Orange Queen, 2 ft.; 
Apricot Orange, 3 ft.; Thunbergi, 


Lemon Queen, 4 ft.; 

pale lemon, 3 ft.; Rustic, yellow with rustic brown stripes 

on reverse side, 3 ey 5 one-year $1.00, 5 two-vear $1.50 
Send for peony list 


Field clumps r $2.50. 
LAWRENCE NU RSE m Y, R. 1, Elmhurst, Il 


Insecticides 


BEETLE “SPRAY 





Protects shrubs from injury by Japanese 
beetle. Mildust—controls mildew, fungus diseases and 
leaf eating insects Pound 40c, 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. 
GARDENERS AIDS, 8424 109th St., Richmond Hill, N. ¥ 





Iris 





labeled, all different, pre- 
JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH, 


IRISES, 25 choice varieties, 
paid for $1.00. List ready. 
Decatur, Ill. 





I1RISES—all varieties recommended by leading Iris au- 
thorities offered at lowest prices by Weed’s National Iris 
Gardens, Box 123F, Beaverton, Oregon. Our large roots 
planted this summer, bloom next spring. Write for color- 
fully illustrated booklet. 





1RIS—25 all different for a full season of bloom, cor- 
rectly labeled, $1.00, collect. Write for price list. A VIL- 
LAGE GARDEN, Warrensburg, Il. 


IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES. 12 large, fine Iris 
roots $2.00. 3 pink Poppies $1.00. Labeled. Postpaid. 
Send for catalog. Edgewood Iris Gardens, Lockport, N. Y. 








QUALITY !tRiS—tLarge, healthy roots. 15 lovely modern 
varieties, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. List free. ROOF IRIS 
GARDENS, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





Suneueennnnnsenepnnnsneaentetioggserens ' “ toeeenenes 


Classified Advertising Section 











DUTCH, SPANISH, English Iris. 100 Spanish, 75 Dutch, 
25 English, large flowering bulbs, your choice, $2.5 All 
three $7.00 postpaid. VITO CONENNA BULB V ARM, 
Snohomish, Washington 
Lawn Dressing 
STERILIZED DRESSING COMPOST. For lawns, golf 
courses. pply any time. 100 lbs. for 500 square feet. 
Lasting. 100 lbs. $1.90; 500 Ibs. $8.00; 1000 Ibs. $14.00 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio 
Lawn Seeds 

“PURE KENTUCKY” Blue Grass Lawn Seed is much 
better and cheaper this year than ever You will be wise 


to order a good supply of this high 
now and sow as needed. 
prone of this crop. 10 lbs 
$15.00. WALNUT 
ton, Ky 


quality bright seed 
Instructions furnished We are 
$2.00, 50 Ibs. $8.00, 100° Ibs 


LAWN FARM, M litary Road, Lexing 


Lilies 


DREER’S MADONNA LILY—Fragrant snow-white blooms 
Plant outdoors soon (perfectly hardy) for dazzling display 
in May and June. Extra-large bulbs, 30c¢ each: 12 for 
$3.00. Postpaid, Free Bulb Catalog. HENRY A. DREER 
385 Dreer Bldg. » Phi ladelphia, Pa 





BEAUTIFUL SUNSET LILIES, scarlet and gold 


hardy 








easily grown. 5 all, 3 medium or 2 large bulbs for 
$1.00 YEREX G: An DE NS, Tigard, Oregon. 
Mushrooms 
MUSHROOMS: Winter pastime for flower growers Grow 
mushrooms in trays in cellar. Interesting, instructive, un 
usual. Something to show your friends Sufficient spawn 
to plant 25 square feet and complete instructions sent pre 
paid for $1.50 HOME GROWERS SERVICE, Box 62, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Odd Plants 
ODD FLORIDA PLANTS—Add that tropical air to your 
garden this summer, 10 named varieties, our selection, 
securely and lightly crated with soil about their roots 
$1.50. Make excellent house plants next winte: Free 
Catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida 


~ Oriental Poppies 





COLORFULLY ILLUSTRATED booklet free: describes and 
prices best improved varieties. Plant during summer 
months. Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 123F 
Beaverton, Oregon. 


Peonies 
PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. 
Tulips, Muscari, Economy price 
Faribault, Minn. 





Also Iris, Crown Lilies 
list free. C. H. Smith 


TREE PEONIES: 48 finest named Japanese and European 
varieties, large blooming size shrubs Herbaceous Peonies 

150 best varieties. Oberlin Sinking 
Spring, Pa. 


Peony Gardens, 


AUTEN PEONIES- 
standing for color. 
roots, moderate 
P rinceville, Ti. 


highest quality repeatedly proven. Out 
Doubles, singles, Japs, hybrids. Heal: ty 
prices. Edward Auten, Jr., Box W 


PEONIES, IRIS, "POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, 1000 var 
ieties World’s Best at one-half regular price. Must move 
from leased ground or plow under. Extras free. Send 
your want list on postcard for special prices, and our 
lists. Our last year’s adds still Ok. DR. THIMLAR 
GARDEN, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





PEONIES—High rated, 3 to 5 eye divisions 


post paid 


9.8 Therese, satiny pink; 8.7 Auguste Dessert, carmine; 
9.1 Martha Bullock, old rose; 8.9 Georgiana Shaylor, rose; 
FREE—Cathedral, dark rose Jay 5 peonies for $2.00 


New varieties, 9.0 Janes Oleson, (1926) red: 9.3 President 
Wilson, (1918) pink; 9.0 June Day, (1920) light rose; 
9.2 Ama me Sode, Jap pie plate rose; Free Martha Bul 
lock. Value $6.75, 5 peonies $5.00. Send for Peony list 
LAWREN( E NURSERY, R. 1, Elmhurst, Il. 


Plants 
JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. Bloom freely 
Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms Easily grown 


Growing instructions. Lelian Benner, 138 W 


Bdwy., Anahelm, Cal. 


$1.00 each. 


Seeds 


10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, 
Each different. Plant now and grow your own 
plants. Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas 





) 


postpaid 2% 
hardy 





20 PACKETS FLOWER SEED 25c. 


25c 4 Candidum Lilies, Mariposa Lilies or 








12 packets Lily seed 
Brodeas, 25c 





40 ateeniet $1.00. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash 
~ ecalial Offers 

SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume. 

Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. 0. 


Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good 
IRIS « POPPIES 
DAY LILIES 


Red Radiance—THE red Iris............ $1.25 
Gatineau—THE blue Siberian Iris........ 
Hyperion—THE yellow Day Lily.......... 
Sass’ Pink—THE palest pink Poppy....... $1.00 
Make your garden distinctive. 
THESE FOUR ARISTOCRATS. 
$6.00 VALUE FOR $3.25 


Our catalogue lists hundreds of other varieties—ask 
for it. 


OVER - THE - GARDEN - WALL 
Dept. F, West Hartford Conn. 











WEATHERPROOF PLANT TAG 
SMITH FLORAL CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. a 


USING ORIOLE METAL INK AND PEN OR RUBBER 
STAMP. GARDEN SET, INK, PEN, 100 ZINC TAGS AND 
WIRES, $2.00. FLORISTS’ SET,INK, RUBBER STAMP, 
PAD, PEN, 500 ZINC TAGS AND WIRES, $7.00. QUANTITY 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 
JAS. CORNER & SONS - DISTRIBUTORS 
438 N. FRONT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


RARE 
ENGLISH FLOWER 


SEEDS 1937 Illustrated Catalog 


The most comprehensive 
published, 22 in colour, 4,878 
different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of 
DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selec- 
tion of HERBACEOUS, ROSE 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ° ENGLAND 





° 























DUTCH AND SPANISH IRIS 


Leautiful Orchid-like flowers blooming in May and 
June. Many colors, early and late varieties. 


25 Special Bulbs 50c postpaid 


J. R. McLEAN BULB FARM 
Route |, Bex 75-C Elma, Wash. 
Catalogue of fine bulbs on request. 








New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare 
named double Pyrethrum, 
choice Alpines, and the 
novelties. 


RALPH ECE. 
Painesville 


items including 
unusual Lilies, 
season’s finest 


HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Ohio 


UPrpeCe’S i rxx 
affodils 


Favorite 4-star selection—all kinds of 
trumpets—yellows, whites, bi-colors 
mixed. SPECIAL PRICKS—a rea 
bargain! Choice big bulbs, guaranteed 
to bloom—3 for 10c; 32 for $1; 
re we A ~_ a $3. 

‘or earliest, biggest blooms x z, 
Send your order not eee 


OTHER SPECIALS, ALL POSTPAID 
25 Giant Darwin Tulips, mixed é. 
12 Large Hyacinths, mixed $1, 
iLities (were 25cea.) $1 
rocus, all colors $1, 
Fali Bulb Book free—all the best, 
sag prices to plant freely this 



























Burpee Building, 


Philadeiphia 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Forget-me-not Distinction 


HERE are too many strains and 

named forms of Forget-me-nots for 
the amateur gardener to keep easily 
abreast in the procession. That is one 
reason some of the better kinds like 
Myosotis Distinction are so seldom seen. 
This variety has impressed me very much 
during the last two years, its exquisite 
blue flowers, usually semi-double, in extra 
large heads being one of the loveliest 
things in the garden. I use it under a 
spreading Cotoneaster, where it main- 
tains itself year after year, though it does 
not flower over as long a period as it 
would in a damper situation. The de- 
scription in the catalogue of Geo. W. 
Park Seed Co., Dept. G., Greenwood, 
S. C., gives the height as eight inches, but 
it is not much more than half that as it 
grows here. It comes into flower quicker 
than any other Forget-me-not of my 
acquainance, and is a plant that I heart- 
ily recommend. 


California Poppy Salmon Beauty 


CANNOT let another month pass 

without calling attention to a new 
item, Eschscholtzia Salmon Beauty, 
which is illustrated and featured in the 
1937 catalogue of Ralph E. Huntington 
Nursery, Painesville, Ohio. I have not 
seen the plant, but a friend in England, 
who saw it when it gained a gold medal 
from the Royal Horticultural Society, 
says it is a beauty when it is covered with 
double, clear salmon Poppies. 


Rattlesnake Plantain 


TS popular name of this plant 
shows us the folly of trying to be 
exact through the use of such terms. The 
common name would lead one to believe 
that it is a Plantain while in fact it is 
an Orchid. What I started out to say, 
though, is that we have in the Rattle- 
snake Plantain an excellent ground cover 
for an acid soil in shade, a situation that 
is often hard to clothe under garden con- 
ditions. The beauty of the plant is in 
its deep green leaves with white netted 
veins rather than in the tall spikes of 
unshowy whitish flowers. Planted fairly 
close together under a Rhododendron the 
leaves make a striking carpet, giving a 
beautiful background throughout the 
year. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
plant is not hard to grow if given an acid 
soil and a little care as to watering until 
it becomes established. It, together with 
a number of other ground cover plants 
for similar situations, will be found in 
the interesting catalogue of Gillet Fern 
and Flower Farm, Inc., Box D., South- 
wick, Massachusetts. 


Shasta Daisy Chiffon 

HE catalogue of Vaughan’s Seed 

Store, Dept. 12, 10 West Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill., would be worth getting 
if it contained nothing but Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum Chiffon. This is a form 
of the popular Shasta Daisy with deeply 
fringed, semi-double, white flowers of un- 
doubted charm which will give the user 
of cut flowers another excellent item to 
add to his list of material. 


Iris Lady Paramount 


HINKING of yellow Irises, my mind 

turned to Lady Paramount and, dig- 
ging up Mrs. Kellogg’s catalogue of last 
year, I find she listed it then and will no 
doubt do so again in 1937. If you are a 
lover of yellow Irises you will be glad to 
hear about this outstanding soft primrose 
yellow self, with extra-large flowers on 
forty-four-inch stems, perhaps the best 
in that class to date. Over-the-Garden- 
Wall, 60 North Main St., West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has it. 


Peat Moss 


ye soil may not need the humus 
carried in peat, though most will re- 
ceive some benefit from it, but you will 
find peat of inestimable value for mulch- 
ing questionably hardy plants this Fall. 
Valuable suggestions will be found in the 
free literature available from Atkins & 
Durbrow, Ine., 165 W. John St., New 
York City, whose Emblem-Protected 
brand has added not a little to the wide 
popularity of peat. 


Iris Happy Days 

(y= is apt, from previous experiences 

of checking catalogue descriptions 
against actual performances, to make a 
generous allowance for the copy-writer’s 
enthusiasm, but, when one reads Carl 
Salbach’s description of Happy Days 
in his current catalogue, the proverbial 
grain of salt may be omitted. “Breath- 
taking in its startling beauty” is the gen- 
eral impression. “An immense clear 
yellow most easily described as a yellow 
El Capitan” is more minute. If figures 
are needed to convince, perhaps these 
will suffice: “Blooms measure seven and 
one-quarter inches from top to bottom, 
and three and one-quarter inches across 
the flower. Height forty inches.” It is 
the most outstanding yellow Iris I have 
ever seen. Noted in the catalogue of Carl 
Salbach, 657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, 
California. No doubt other Iris special- 
ists are listing it, but his is the only 1937 
catalogue at hand as these notes are writ- 
ten in Spring. 

(Continued on page 399) 











MAKE YOUR OWN GARDEN LABELS 


This hand machine is easily operated. 
procure Embossed Metal 
Label made 
tarnish. 
of metal 30 ft. each. 


MILLER ENGINEERING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
31 E. Kinney St. 


An economical way to 
labels suitable for every purpose. 
from special metal—will not rust, 
Will be sent 10 days free trial, 


" corrode nor 
including 2 rolls 


Write for further particulars 


Newark, N. Jd. 
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Select your Top-Size Domestic Tulips NOW from 
the most complete Catalog ever Published 


Because of the increasing preference for Nelis Michigan-grown Tulip Bulbs, we have 
issued what is unquestionably the most complete, most helpful, and most beautiful catalog 

of domestically raised tulips ever published. You can browse through 295 different varie- 
ties—Darwins, Breeders, Cottage, Rembrandts, Parrots, and the exotic novelties. In addi- 
tion to_this vast array of Tulips, priced all the way from a few pennies each to as high 
as $15 per bulb, you will find 32 pages crammed full of all the popular bulbs—Narcissi 
in over thirty varieties; a dozen Hyacinths; 58 varieties of the Iris, in German, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and Japanese types: Rock Garden Bulbs; Lilies; Phlox; Peonies; Colchicums; Crocus 
of every kind! Throughout this printed paradise are 69 full-color illustrations, as well as 
many interesting scenes from the extensive Nelis farms during Tulip Time. By all means 
get your FREE copy of this delightful book—simply mail the coupon. Do so now! 


a Get One of the Rare 
ETHEL TELLING’'S-FREE 


During Tulip Time in Holland a year ago, 
Poet Edgar Guest named one of our new, 
exclusive Tulips in honor of Mrs. Ethel Tell- 
ing, long-time chairman of the famous Tulip 
Festival. A few of these bulbs are now avail- 


Dutch 


Famous 


able in top size, and are listed in our cata- 
log at 65c each. It is a 30-inch Tulip of bril- 
liant carmine-crimson with lustrous satiny 
sheen—a most outstanding show-flower that 
is bound to take its place as one of the 
most popular. There are only a few bulbs 
available—and they are exclusively con- 
trolled by Nelis. Now, while they are so 





POET 
GORGEOUS NEW TULIP IN HONOR OF 
MRS. TELLING 


EDGAR GUEST DEDICATES 


Rainbow Collecticn 


Of all our many Tulip 
Collections, the Dutch 
Rainbow is the first-choice 


mS of thousands. It’s a gor 


geous collection of top-size 
bulbs — 50 to a package— 
with no two alike. Every 
color and shade is repre- 
sented. Some of the highest 
priced bulbs are included, 
so that if these bulbs were 
bought separately the cost 


Send for 


rare, is the most fascinating time to plant the 

Ethel Telling Tulip. ; To please our many would be double our_spe- catalog 

customers, we are including one of these cial price of only $2.50 per with m 
bag; $4.80 for double quan- any 

65c bulbs—for as long as they last—FREE— tity. Use coupon for order- other 

with every order for $5.00 or over. The Ing this splendid, colorful collection 


M ail Coup on Today supply is limited,—so act quickly. enthusiastio when "yen oes offers. 
NELIS NURSERIES, Inc., Box 931, Holland, Mich. 


them bloom next May. 
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« Nelis Nurseries, Inc., Box 931, Holland, Michigan e ‘ F 

: Send me your new 32-page profusely illustrated catalog, without obligation 4 Don't overlook the Fall Blooming Crocus and 
* : Colchicum—now is the time to be ordering 
oh MME: ccc wici ea tpau ues eaaaees ubeka ocd Gens Penan eS eabewbawas abe sCaresweaeeres : your helen See the Malis Catalog ino él al 
: DE Ac on dascdducgnctssecccaddparabepaatelesacss Sct aedsesmegsesseosnnees s the most delightful varieties. Mail coupon 
e Check enclosed for your specigl Dutch Rainbow Collection. - toda ! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 
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